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£ FROM MUNICH TO MOSCOW — II 
= THE first recorded step in the rapprochement with Germany was an | 
interview of the Soviet Ambassador in Berlin, Merckalov, with the Ger- 
lo. man State-Secretary, Weizsacker, on April 17th, 1939. The report of 
sti this interview comes first in Nazi-Soviet Relations; and in view of the 
ing purpose of this publication it may be assumed that no document reveal- 
ing any earlier Soviet initiative has been found. Having discussed a 
wae: routine question, Merekalov led the conversation to political matters 
sé and, after some beating about the bush, bluntly asked Weizsacker what 
he thought of German-Russian relations. Weizsicker cautiously 
Y observed that ‘the Russian press was not fully participating in the anti- 
German tone of the American) and some of the English papers’ and 
ove hinted at a similar restraint in the German press in regard to the 
in U.S.S.R.1_ Thus encouraged Merekalov made the following statement: 
se Russian policy had always moved in a straight line. Ideological differences 
_— of opinion had hardly influenced the Russian-Italian relationship, and they 
aa did not have to prove a stumbling block with regard to Germany either. 
- Soviet Russia had not exploited the present friction between Germany and 
g the western democracies against us, nor did she desire to do so. There 
94° exists for Russia no reason why she should not live with us on a normal 
7 footing. And from normal, the relations might become better and better. 
The use of this rather clumsy direct approach by the Soviet Govern- 
n of ment does not seem to confirm the existence of those ‘informal’ channels 
aa of communication through which, for example, the alleged hint was - 
te 


said to have been conveyed from Moscow to Berlin after Stalin’s speech 
pre of March roth, 1939. The démarche of April 17th has all the air of a 
2 diffident first move. Shortly afterwards the Soviet Ambassador left for 
oko Moscow. According to a French source® he was received by Ribbentrop 


before his departure; but this looks like an echo of the conversation with 
hestvo Weizsicker. 


(The Meanwhile the British Government, goaded by the House of Com- 
Soviet mons into a further approach to the U.S.S.R., and after a futile exchange 
RB "It is conceivable that this remark was the origin of the rumour of a German-Soviet 


Press agreement in the previous autumn (see No. 1 of this Journal, pp. 9-10). 
* The French Yellow Book (1939), pp. 1 34-5- 
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of views with the French Government, had made a further overture to 
the Soviet Government on April 15th. The text has not been published 
officially, but is given by Gafenco in a French translation: 


The British Government has noted the recent declaration of M. Stalin, 
according to which the Soviet Union declares itself in favour of assistance 
to nations which are victims of aggression and struggle for their inde- 
pendence. It would seem therefore that the Soviet Government would act 
entirely in accordance with this policy if it now made on its own initiative a 
public declaration in which, referring to the general declaration quoted 
above and to the declarations recently made by the British and French 
Governments, it were to repeat that in the eventuality of an act of aggression 
against any state bordering on the Soviet Union which this state resisted, 

_ the assistance of the Soviet Government would be accorded if it were 
desired and would be furnished in the most appropriate manner.* 


According to Gafenco, the French Government found this formula 
too vague and presented to Moscow an alternative formula which Lord 
Halifax thought too precise: 


In the event of France and Great Britain finding themselves in a state of 
war with Germany as the result of action taken by them for the purpose 
of bringing aid or assistance to Rumania or to Poland, if they were victims 
of unprovoked aggression, the U.S.S.R. would immediately give them aid 
and assistance. In the event of the U.S.S.R. finding itself in a state of war 
with Germany as the result of action taken by it for the purpose of bringing 
aid and assistance to Rumania or to Poland if they were victims of unpro- 
voked aggression, France and Great Britain would immediately bring it 
aid and assistance.‘ 


The main superiority of the French formula from the Soviet point 
of view was that, unlike the British formula, it provided explicitly for 
western assistance to the U.S.S.R. as well as for Soviet assistance to the 
west in case of German aggression. On April 18th, the Soviet Govern- 
ment made a threefold counter-proposal (1) an agreement for mutual 
assistance between Britain, France and the U.S.S.R.; (2) a military 
convention to give effect to this agreement; (3) a guarantee by all three 
powers to all states from the Baltic to the Black Sea. This led to a 
further prolonged exchange between London and Paris including a 
confidential memorandum from the British to the French Government 
published by Gafenco, which is more revealing than the more official 
documents. It defined the aims of British policy in the negotiations: 


3 G. GareNco, Derniers Fours de l’Europe, pp. 140-1: it was summarized by Chamber- 
lain in the House of Commons on May 1oth, in what Professor Namier (Diplomatic 
Prelude, p. 152) calls ‘a turgid sentence, verbose, clumsy, ungrammatical and hardly 
accurate’. An English edition of Gafenco’s Last Days of Europe has been published by 
Frederick Muller, London, 1948 

4G. GaFENCO, l.c., p. 141. 
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(a) to neglect no chance of obtaining Soviet help in the event of war; 
(6) not to compromise the common front by offending the susceptibilities 
of Poland and Rumania; 


(c) not to alienate the sympathy of the whole world by giving a pretext 
for Germany’s anti-Comintern propaganda; 

(d) not to compromise the cause of world peace by provoking violent action 
on the part of Germany. 


Once more the note is sounded of a desire for ‘Soviet help in the event 
of war’ in conflict with a still stronger impulse to take as little account 
as possible of Soviet wishes or susceptibilities in the meanwhile. In 
Professor Namier’s words, ‘if so much regard was to be paid to the: 
feelings of everyone opposed to Russia, her help would not be obtained’. 

The U.S.S.R. was now awaiting a response from both sides. The first 
sign came in Hitler’s speech of April 28th, 1939, which was devoted to 
an attack on Poland; contrary to custom, it contained no word of abuse 
of Bolshevism or of the U.S.S.R. The significance of this omission 
was underlined some days later by a prominent Nazi to a member of 
the French Embassy;* and it seems not unlikely that a similar hint had 
already been conveyed to the Soviet Embassy by way of rejoinder to 
the démarche of April 17th. Meanwhile no reply had come from the 
British side to the Soviet counter-proposals of April 18th, and the 
diplomatic correspondents of the British press who reflected Foreign 
Office opinion were lukewarm. The competition was becoming 
apparent; and Hitler’s nod registered a bid. On May 3rd, 1939, Litvinov 
resigned the office of People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs and was 
succeeded by Molotov. Litvinov had been closely associated with the 
policy of collective security and was a Jew. The sudden decision, as 
officials correctly proclaimed, did not in itself herald a change of policy. 
Since Stalin’s speech of March roth, 1939, had made it clear that two 
options were open, the presence at the head of Narkomindel of a Com- 
missar so publicly and conspicuously committed to one of them had 
become an anomaly; in this sense the change was a gesture of friendliness 
towards Germany. Lest its significance might be lost, Astakhov, the 
Soviet chargé d’affaires in Berlin, ‘tried without asking questions to 
learn’ from the German Foreign Office on May 5th ‘whether this event 
would cause a change in our position towards the Soviet Union’.* 

The next three months — May, June and July — saw the forefront 
of the stage occupied by the increasingly involved and difficult negotia- 


° The French Yellow Book (1939), p. 134. 

* Four days later Astakhov, himself asked by a German official about the significance 
of the change, replied that ‘previously it had after all not been a question of the personal 
policy of Litvinov, but of compliance with general principles. Therefore, for the time 
being, one could not speak of a reorientation of policy, particularly since Soviet 
Russian policy depended on that of the others and not least on that of Germany.’ 
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tions with Britain and France, the negotiations with Germany being 
relegated to the twilight of secret diplomacy in the background. This 
relation has now been reversed, since Nazi-Soviet Relations has given 
to the world the major documents of the German negotiations. The 
main facts of the British-French negotiations were known at the time. 
But nothing since published has materially added to them; and the 
official documents have not yet been disclosed. The difficulty about 
reciprocity was surmounted thanks to the French initiative. Britain and 
France were willing to stipulate that the U.S.S.R. should be required 
to come to the assistance of victims of aggression only if Great Britain 
and France also did so; this was announced by Chamberlain in the 
House of Commons on May roth, though in terms which apparently did 
not carry full conviction in Moscow. Next the demand of the U.S.S.R. 
that the guarantee should be extended — against the will of those coun- 
tries — to Finland, Latvia and Estonia aroused British scruples which 
seemed highly suspect to the Soviet Government, and puzzled even 
British observers who did not openly endorse the Soviet diagnosis of 
wilful obstruction by the Chamberlain government: 


The alliance is solely for the purpose of resisting further acts of aggression 
[said Churchill in the House of Commons on May 19th] and of protecting 
the victims of aggression. I cannot see what is wrong with that. What is 
wrong with this simple proposal? 


Meanwhile a proposal of the U.S.S.R. to make the guarantee cover 
‘indirect’ as well as ‘direct’ aggression raised new difficulties of definition. 

On June 13th a British Foreign Office official, Mr. Strang, arrived 
in Moscow to assist the Ambassador in the negotiations. This step had 
been designed to placate a vocal opposition in the House of Commons 


which demanded the dispatch of a Cabinet Minister to Moscow. But: 


the fact that only an official and not a minister was sent was read by 
the Soviet Government as further proof that the Chamberlain govern- 
ment was not in earnest about coming to terms with the U.S.S.R. A 
landmark in the negotiations was an article in Pravda of June 29th, 
1939, by Zhdanov, who, explaining that he expressed only his personal 
view, argued that the western powers were not serious in their purpose 
of building up a front against aggression and suggested that they were 
dragging out the negotiations merely in order to represent the Soviet 
Government as obstinate and thus justify them in doing a deal with 
Hitler. Zhdanov also quoted the Sunday Times of June 4th, 1939, to 
the effect that, in the Anglo-Polish negotiations, Britain had agreed to 
extend her guarantee to Lithuania and Poland hers to Holland without 
the knowledge or consent of either of these countries, so that British 
objections to guaranteeing Finland, Estonia and Latvia without their 
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consent were evidently insincere. He added that Britain was pressing 
the U.S.S.R. to guarantee Poland though that country had expressed 
no desire for such a guarantee. The negotiations dragged on. Towards 
the end of July it was announced that Britain and France would send 
military missions to Moscow to carry the talks into the technical field. 
This did not mean, as some suggested, that political agreement had 
been reached, but rather that the political negotiations had reached a 
deadlock which it was not convenient for either side publicly to avow. 
Perhaps also the unspoken military conundrum — how the U.S.S.R. 
could act against Germany if Polish consent were still withheld — was 
beginning once more to rear its head above the surface of the dis- 
cussions. 

The Soviet-German rapprochement advanced more surely, but with 
a slowness which testified here also to the depth of mutual suspicion. 
On May 2oth, 1939, the new Commissar for Foreign Affairs received 
the German Ambassador for the first time. After a discussion about 
economic affairs, Molotov observed that ‘the Soviet Government could 
only agree to a resumption of the [economic] negotiations if the necessary 
“political bases” for them had been constructed’. Schulenburg, having 
tried in vain to probe what lay behind these words, took his leave: ‘Herr 
Molotov had apparently determined to say just so much and no more.’ 
The German Foreign Office, apprised of this conversation, replied on 
the following day that ‘we must now sit tight and wait to see if the 
Russians will speak more openly’. It soon transpired, however, that 
Molotov’s taciturnity had won the first round of this waiting game. At 
a conference on May 23rd, 1939, disclosed at the Nuremberg trials, 
Hitler announced his intention ‘to attack Poland at the first suitable - 
opportunity’; and into the next few days we can now fit an episode de- 
scribed by Gaus, legal adviser to the German Foreign Office, in his 
Nuremberg affidavit of March 15th, 1946.* Gaus and Weizsacker were 
summoned to Ribbentrop’s country house, and informed that Hitler 
wanted to ‘establish more tolerable relations between Germany and the 
U.S.S.R.’. Some pretext should be found in the way of current affairs to 
explore the possibility of political talks: it was decided to use for this pur- 
pose the question of Soviet consular representation in Prague. Draft in- 
structions to Schulenburg were prepared, but rejected by Hitler when 
submitted to him as ‘too explicit’. On May 26th a telegram was sent to 
Schulenburg informing him of a change of plan since the ‘sitting tight’ 


? Gaus, writing from memory, dated it ‘in the early summer of 1939 — it must have 
been in the second half of June’; but the documents of May 3oth, 1939, published in 
Nazi-Soviet Relations, correspond so closely to Gaus’s account as to leave no doubt 
of the true date. Namier (Diplomatic Prelude, pp. 281-2), writing before the publication 
of Nazi-Soviet Relations, accepts Gaus’s date; so does Beloff (The Foreign Policy of 
Soviet Russia, I1, 228 footnote), without the same excuse. 
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telegram of May 2ist; this telegram is referred to in Nazi-Soviet Rela- 
tions, but for some reason not printed. It was confirmed in a letter of 
Weizsicker of May 27th, to which is appended a postscript of May 3oth. 
This makes it clear that a decision to approach the U.S.S.R. had been 
taken not later than May 27th and that the form of the approach — a 
conversation between Weizsacker and Astakhov — was decided between 
May 27th and May 30th, on which date the conversation took place. 
On May 30th, 1939, the German Foreign Office officially informed 
Schulenburg that ‘contrary to the policy previously “planned” we have 
now decided to undertake definite negotiations with the Soviet Union’. 
On the same day Weizsicker sent for Astakhov and, after broaching the 
questions of the Prague consulate and the economic negotiations, .ex- 
pressed agreement with ‘Herr Molotov’ that ‘politics and economy 
could not be entirely separated in our relations’, reverted to the Soviet 
Ambassador’s remarks in April about the ‘normalization and even 
further improvement of German-Russian political relations’, and, 
having ‘changed over to a purely conversational tone’, remarked inter 
alia that ‘the development of our relations with Poland . . . had actually 
made our hitherto restricted policy in the East freer’. So far as the 
records show, this would-be subtle approach produced no visible effect. 
On May 31st Molotov delivered a speech at the meeting of the Supreme 
Soviet, which was graced by the presence of the German and Italian, 
but not of the British and French, ambassadors. He repeated Soviet 
doubts about the seriousness of the intentions of the western powers and 
Soviet suspicions about the omission of Finland, Latvia and Estonia 
from the proposed guarantee; and he repeated that the U.S.S.R. did 
not mean to ‘refrain from business relations with Germany and Italy’. 
But that was all. For a month discussions with Germany about economic 
negotiations proceeded without results. In interviews with Molotov on 
June 29th and July 3rd Schulenburg still struggled in vain to secure 
from the costive commissar some amplification of his phrase of May 20th 
about ‘political bases’. At the first of these conversations Molotov was 
particularly spiky; a reference by Schulenburg to Germany’s non- 
aggression treaties with the Baltic states provoked the retort that ‘he 
had to doubt the permanence of such treaties after the experience which 
Poland had had’. The impression left by these records is partly of a 
holding back for tactical reasons but partly also of a profound and iner- 
adicable mistrust of German policy in the minds of the Soviet leaders. 
It was not till the end of July that the ice began to melt; and this was 
plainly connected on the Soviet side with the deadlock in the political 
negotiations with Britain and France and the visit to London of a 
German economic commission headed by Wohltat —a connection 
necessarily obscured by the method of presentation in Nazi-Soviet 
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Relations. On July 22nd it was announced that Soviet-German trade 
negotiations had been resumed in Berlin. The Germans now decided 
to speak more frankly, but through an informal channel. Schnurre, the 
German trade expert, was instructed to invite Astakhov and Babanin, 
the head of the Soviet trade delegation, to dinner; and the conversation, 
which took place on July 27th, ranged far. For the first time the alterna- 
tive was clearly put: 


What could England offer Russia? At best, participation in a European 
war and the hostility of Germany, but not a single desirable end for Russia 
What could we offer on the other hand? Neutrality and staying out of a 
possible European conflict and, if Moscow wished, a German-Russian 
understanding on mutual interests which, just as in former times, would 
work out to the advantage of both countries. 

Three days later Weizsacker in an instruction to Schulenburg added 
some further precision: 

In any development of the Polish question either in a peaceful manner 
as we desire it or in any other way that is forced upon us, we would be pre- 
pared to safeguard all Soviet interests and to reach an understanding with 
the Moscow government. If the talk proceeds positively in the Baltic 
question too, the idea could be advanced that we will adjust our stand with 


regard to the Baltic in such a manner as to respect the vital Soviet interests 
in the Baltic. 


Thus armed Schulenburg had a conversation on August 3rd with 
Molotov, who ‘abandoned his usual reserve and appeared unusually 
open’. The record suggests, however, that Schulenburg still had to do 
most of the talking. Molotov’s ‘evident interest’ in what was said about 
Poland produced no significant reaction, and he seems to have spoken 
most fully and eloquently on Germany’s support of ‘the aggressive atti- 
tude of Japan towards the Soviet Union’. An undeclared frontier war 
in the Far East between the U.S.S.R. and Japan had been in progress 
since May 1939; it is one of the merits of Nazi-Soviet Relations that it 
reveals for the first time the influence of this war on the Soviet-German 
negotiations. If the avoidance of a war on two fronts was the compelling 
motive of the Germans in the rapprochement with the U.S.S.R.., it was also 
constantly present in the thoughts of the Soviet negotiators. Schulen- 
burg’s summary of the situation after the conversation was as follows; 


My overall impression is that the Soviet government is at present 
determined to sign with England and France if they fulfil all Soviet wishes. 
Negotiations, to be sure, might still last a long time, especially since mistrust 
of England is still great. I believe that my statements made an impression 
on M;; it will nevertheless take a considerable effort on our part to cause 
the Soviet government to swing about.* 


8 Nazi-Soviet Relations, p. 41. 
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But by this time the race between the two bidders had become alto- 
gether uneven: the impression could not be avoided at Moscow that one 
side was trying very hard and the other side not trying at all. This 
impression was merely strengthened by the undistinguished galaxy of 
military, naval and air talent which constituted the Anglo-French 
military mission, and by their choice of the slow sea route for their 
journey to Moscow — which seemed yet another public demonstration 
of a fundamental lack of interest on the British side. The military 
conversations began on August 12th and proceeded uneventfully till, 
on the third day, Voroshilov punctured the whole pretence by openly 
raising the forbidden question of the passage of Soviet troops across 
Polish territory in the event of German aggression, adding that it was 
useless to continue the discussions till that was settled. This move was 
clearly intended as a sign-off. On August 12th Astakhov in Berlin had 
conveyed the agreement of the Soviet Government to a conference in 
Moscow to discuss Soviet-German relations; and two days later Ribben- 
trop telegraphed his own readiness to come to Moscow. ‘An extended 
conference with Stalin’ was the only condition laid down. 

With the game in the bag, the Soviet Government could afford to 
keep the Germans on the doorstep; and the last stages still betray a 
strong element of mistrust in Moscow. Informed of Ribbentrop’s 
offer, Molotov once more hedged and inquired about the prospects of 
a non-aggression pact and about German intervention to curb Japan’s 
hostility. On August 18th, informed of German readiness to give satis- 
faction on both these points, he handed Schulenburg a formal reply 
stipulating that the trade and credit agreement must come first, and 
might be followed ‘shortly thereafter’ by a non-aggression pact and a 
special protocol defining the interests of the signatory parties. Molotov 
added that Ribbentrop’s proposed visit which ‘stood in noteworthy 
contrast to England, who, in the person of Strang, had sent only an 
official of the second class to Moscow’ was gratifying, but could not be 
undertaken without ‘thorough preparation’: he left no doubt that the 
‘publicity’ and ‘ceremony’ attending such a visit would be embarrassing. 
On the same day Ribbentrop, informed of this reply, once more pressed 
his proposal; and on August 19th the Soviet Government agreed to a 
visit “one week after proclamation of the signing of the economic agree- 


ment’. This was still too slow for the German military programme. . 


Impatience at Berlin was expressed in a shower of telegrams and in a 
personal message of August 2oth from the Fiihrer to ‘Herr Stalin’ 
begging that ‘my Foreign Minister’ should be received on August 22nd 
or at the latest on August 23rd. Thus pressed Stalin accepted the 
second date: the news of the impending visit was published on the 
evening of August 21st. According to Gaus, who was an eye-witness, 
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the Soviet acceptance ‘produced . . . the greatest joy in Hitler and the 
people round him’. 

Ribbentrop arrived in Moscow on August 23rd and the non-aggres- 
sion pact and secret protocol were signed the same evening. The proto- 
col fixed the division between Soviet and German spheres of influence ‘in 
the event of a territorial and political transformation of these areas’, in the 
Baltic states along the northern frontier of Lithuania (Molotov particu- 
larly stressed Soviet interest in the ice-free ports of Windau and Libau, 
and Hitler was consulted by telephone before agreement was given) and 
in Poland along the line of the Narew, Vistula and San; the U.S.S.R. | 
affirmed its interest, and Germany its ‘political disinterestedness’, 
in Bessarabia. The brief German record of the conversation between 
Stalin, Molotov and Ribbentrop on the same evening has some points 
of interest. Ribbentrop declared that he was working on Japan for an 
improvement in Soviet-Japanese relations, though Stalin did not desire 
that this should be attributed to a Soviet initiative (a Soviet-Japanese 
agreement was at last reached on September 15th, 1939); both sides 
deplored the growth of English influence in Turkey, but no mention 
was made of the future of Constantinople and the Straits; both agreed 
that ‘England was weak and wanted to let others fight for its pre- 
sumptuous claim to world domination’, though Stalin added that 
England ‘would wage war craftily and stubbornly’; and Stalin thought 
the French army ‘worthy of consideration’ — a view which Ribbentrop 
mildly contested. A few of the remarks were more piquant. Perhaps 
Stalin did not much relish Ribbentrop’s reference to ‘a joke which had 
originated with the Berliners, well known for their wit and humour, 
and which had been going the rounds for several months, namely, that 
‘Stalin will yet join the Anti-Comintern Pact’. But he at least kept 
silent. When, however, Stalin observed that ‘the Germans desired 
peace and therefore welcomed friendly relations between the Reich and 
the Soviet Union’, Ribbentrop at once ‘interrupted’ with the rejoinder 
that ‘the German people desired peace, but, on the other hand, indigna- 
tion against Poland was so great that every single man was ready to 
fight’. The conversation, which took place after a banquet, ended with 
more toasts and mutual felicitations. The military time-table pressed. 
On the next day Ribbentrop returned to Berlin. The British and French 
military missions bowed themselves out of Moscow thirty-six hours 
later; and on August 27th Molotov pronounced to the French Ambassa- 
dor his obituary on the negotiations: 


The Soviet Government, having found that, in spite of the efforts of the 
three governments, the obstinate refusal of Poland made impossible a 
tripartite pact of mutual assistance, had for their part to settle the question 
by concluding a non-aggression pact with Germany . . . A great country 
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like the U.S.S.R. could not beg Poland to accept help which she did not 
want at any price.° 


In his speech to the — Soviet on August 31st, 1939, Molotov also 
named Polish objections as the chief cause of the breakdown. 

It remains to draw a few guarded conclusions from the story. Stalin’s 
speech of March roth, 1939, contained some sentences directed against 
the western powers: 


I am far from moralizing about the policy of non-intervention or talking 
about treachery, betrayal, etc. It is naive to preach morality to people who 
do not recognize human morality. Politics are politics, as old hardened 
bourgeois diplomats say. It is, however, necessary to remark that the big 
and dangerous political game started by the supporters of the policy of 
non-intervention can end in serious disaster. 


Words strikingly similar were afterwards addressed to the author of 
these sentences by the moralists of the western world. Controversy 
on these lines is perhaps not very profitable. The historian of Soviet 
foreign policy will more prudently confine himself to analysing the cal- 
culations which determined that policy and considering how far those 
calculations were correct and rational in terms of the problem set. 

It is clear that the Soviet leaders, whether through empirical observa- 
tion of Nazi policy or through a Marxist analysis of Fascism, came to 
the conclusion in the middle 1930s that Hitler would start a war some- 
where in Europe; after the spring, or at any rate the autumn, of 1438 
they regarded this as certain. They were no match for Germany, if left 
to themselves, and feared still more a two-front war against Germany 
and Japan. The first and most natural solution was therefore to seek 
an alliance with those powers whose interests seemed equally menaced 
by the aggressive policies of Germany and Japan. But during the three 
years preceding Munich they had frequently had occasion to reproach 
the western powers with a lukewarm attitude towards collective security; 
and in the period from Munich to August 1939 they arrived at a diagnosis 
of western policy which ran broadly on the following lines. The 
western powers believed that Hitler could be restrained by diplomatic 
demonstrations (such as the quite unreal guarantees to Poland, Rumania 
and Greece and the declarations which they invited the U.S.S.R. to 
make to neighbouring states), and were more interested in these diplo- 
matic manceuvres than in serious military preparations. ‘We formed 
the impression’, Stalin told Churchill three years later, ‘that the British 
and the French Governments were not resolved to go to war if Poland 
were attacked but that they hoped that the diplomatic line-up of 
Britain, France and Russia would deter Hitler. We were sure it would 


G. GaFEeNco, Derniers Fours de l'Europe, p. 235. 
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not.” Hence, apart from any special question of the attitude of the 
capitalist powers to the U.S.S.R., the Soviet leaders doubted the 
reliability of the western powers as fighting allies. 

But the Soviet leaders also came to believe that the Chamberlain 
government, whose attitude dominated that of France, was irrevocably 
opposed as a defender of capitalism to effective co-operation with the 
U.S.S.R. It desired to prevent the further expansion of Germany, but 
saw in this a lesser evil than a victory which would increase the power 
of the U.S.S.R. It refused therefore to enter into an alliance with the 
U.S.S.R. against Germany in any event — appeasement at Munich, the _ 
preference given to Poland in March 1939, and the delays and hesita- 
tions of the summer of 1939 were treated as proofs of this refusal; and, 
if Hitler could not be restrained by diplomatic gestures, then he must 
be encouraged to turn against the east, the immunity of the west being 
purchased by open or tacit support of aggression eastwards. Once this 
diagnosis of western policy had been accepted in Moscow only one 
conclusion could be drawn: if the western alliance could not be achieved, 
then let Hitler at all costs strike west and let them purchase immunity 
by ‘non-intervention’. This was the conception embodied in the pact 
of August 23rd, 1939, when in return for ‘non-intervention’ they secured 
(a) a breathing-space of imn.unity from German attack, (6) German 
assistance in mitigating Japanese pressure in the Far East, (c) German 
agreement to the establishment of an advanced defensive bastion beyond 
the existing Soviet frontiers in eastern Europe; it was significant that 
this bastion was, and could only be, a line of defence against potential 
German attack, the eventual prospect of which was never absent from 
Soviet reckonings. But what most of all was achieved by the pact was 
the assurance that, if the U.S.S.R. had eventually to fight Hitler, the 
western powers would already be involved, and could no longer escape 
by shifting the brunt of the attack on to the U.S.S.R. The final justi- 
fication found by the Soviet Istoriya Diplomatii for the ‘diplomacy of 
Stalin’ is that ‘at the moment of the most intense struggle with the 
enemy the Soviet Union did not stand alone’. 

This survey leaves many controversial questions open. Western 
writers — Mr. Beloff is the most recent example — have often expressed 
or implied doubts whether the U.S.S.R. would have carried out its 
obligations to Czechoslovakia in September 1938, and whether it 
honestly desired a western alliance in the spring and summer of 1939. 
All that can be said on this point is that the western powers so acted 
that its sincerity was never put to the test; whether the U.S.S.R. was 
sincere or not, the attitude of the Chamberlain government towards co- 
operation from Munich onwards was so discouraging that the result 


10 WinsTon S. CHURCHILL, The Gathering Storm, p. 305. 
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could hardly have been other than it was. Whether the Soviet diagnosis 
of the Chamberlain policy was correct or not, the action of the Chamber- 
lain Government on many occasions was such as to render it plausible. 

The other principal open question is the precise point in time at 
which the U.S.S.R. made the final choice of the German as against the 
western alliance in 1939. Some western writers have treated Stalin’s 
speech on March roth, 1939, as marking the decisive change from a 
western to a German orientation, and subsequent negotiations with the 
western powers as a cover for the real negotiations with Germany. The 
compilers of Nazi-Soviet Relations cannot be supposed to have had 
any predisposing prejudice against this view. But the effect of the com- 
pilation is to refute it decisively. The most striking feature of the 
Soviet-German negotiations, after the initial move by Merekalov on 
April 17th, 1939, is the extreme caution with which they were conducted 
from the Soviet side, and the prolonged Soviet reluctance to close the 
door on the western negotiations. The final turning-point seems to 
have come only at the end of July with the resumption of Soviet- 
German economic negotiations in Berlin, the deadlock in the political 
negotiations with the west in Moscow, and the Wohltat mission to 
London. Even then the position might still have been retrieved by the 
arrival of an authoritative Anglo-French military mission with powers 
to negotiate a military convention for specific operations in the event 
of a German attack, including right of passage over Polish territory. 
This was in effect what Voroshilov demanded in the abortive negotia- 
tions in August. But this would have required a radical change in 
British outlook and policy. 

A final comment may be added on the role of Poland in these events. 
Molotov in his conversation with the French Ambassador of August 
27th and in his speech to the Supreme Soviet of August 31st named 
Poland as the main cause of the failure of the negotiations with the 
western powers. This estimate may at first sight seem exaggerated to 
western observers. But Poland has always been an acutely sensitive 
spot in Russian and in German foreign policy; and, if it has not been the 
motive force in changes of relations between them, it has frequently 
been the corpus vile through which these changes were worked out. 
There were no doubt profound causes for the rapprochement between 
Weimar Germany and Soviet Russia; but it was common hostility to a 
Poland supported and patronized by the western powers which pro- 
vided the first impetus to it in 1920. Poland’s turning away from the 
west and entry into the German orbit in January 1934 was the signal 
for a rapid deterioration in German-Soviet relations. When in 1939 
Germany and Poland quarrelled and Poland once more accepted 
western support, Germany and Russia again came together; March 31st, 
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1939, was the decisive date in this process. ‘The tide of German-Russian 
collaboration flowed strongly till the end of September 1939, when the 
partition of Poland was completed and the two powers re-acquired a 
common frontier for the first time since 1918: then, after a period of 
dead water, it began to ebb. Thus Chamberlain’s choice of semi-Fascist 
Poland rather than Bolshevik Russia as the keystone of a policy of 
resistance to Hitler in eastern Europe, whatever the motives which 
inspired it, had implications in the field of power politics which a wiser 
diplomacy could and should have foreseen. How far this blindness was 
personal to Chamberlain and how far it was shared by the professionals 
of the Foreign Office, the archives may soon reveal. 
E. H. Carr 
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REPORTS AND COMMENTARIES 
THE BIOLOGY DISCUSSION: A COMMENTARY 


The Situation in Biological Science. Verbatim report of the Proceed- 
ings of the Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sciences of the U.S.S.R., 
July 31st to August 7th, 1948. Engl. ed., Foreign Languages Publishing 
House, Moscow, 1949; Russian ed., Ogiz-Selkhozgiz, 1948. 

Proceedings of the Extended Session of the Presidium of the Academy 
of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. on the State and Tasks of the Biological 
Sciences in the Institutes and Establishments of the Academy (in 
Russian) Vestnik Akademii Nauk S.S.S.R., 1948, No. 9.* 


THE Biology Discussion in the U.S.S.R. has been notable as the first 
occasion of Party intervention in the direction of scientific research and 
teaching outside the social sciences proper,* as distinct from the philo- 
sophical interpretation of scientific results which were regarded as a test 
of Marxist orthodoxy as early as in Lenin’s Empiriocriticism, published 
1909. Interpretation of philosophical attitudes as at least an important 
expression of political ones was no prerogative of the Russian Bolsheviks: 
it played an important part even in the discussions with the Revisionist 
trend in German Social Democracy at the beginning of this century; and 
from the specific demands made by the Bolshevik Party on ideological 
homogeneity followed certain demands for the conformity of its mem- 
bers to at least its basic interpretation of Marxist philosophy. From 
this point of view, the interference of the Party in the biological dis- 
cussion, so far as it exceeded the approval or rejection of certain philoso- 
phical inferences from biological theories proper, represents a funda- 
mental change even in comparison with the philosophical discussions 
reported in the last issue of this Journal. 

This report is not competent to appreciate biological facts and 

* Page numbers in quotations, unless otherwise stated, refer to the Engl. ed. — 

Judging by occasional tests, the English translation appears to be sufficiently 
reliable to serve as a basis for quotations. Occasional mistakes made by the Soviet 
translators are caused through their insufficient mastery of the English medium of 
expression (e.g. their use, p. 327, of ‘vital observations’ as a synonym for demonstra- 
tions in vivo—Russian text, p. 275, na zhivom), or by contributions of their own to the 
introduction of stereotypes into English literature on the U.S.S.R. Thus, p. 326, they 
introduced ‘kinless’ (now the current translation for bezrodmii) as a translation, in a 
quotation from Timiryazev, for nepomnyashchye rodstva (literally: regardless of kin). 

Page quotations preceded by the letters VAN refer to the Proceedings of the 
Extended Session of the Presidium of the Academy of Sciences. 

I am obliged to Prof. C. H. Waddington for valuable suggestions, especially concern- 
ing those points in this review where reference is made to developments in western 
biology. It is hardly necessary to state that I alone am responsible for any conclusion 
at which I may have arrived. R. S. 


2 Where the Party’s claim to decide controversial issues directly follows from its 
claim to embody the lead given to social practice by Marxist sociology. 
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theories; our comment has of necessity to be restricted to the interpreta- 
tion of a social phenomenon. 


THE COURSE OF EXTERNAL EVENTS 


The materials published allow us to form at least a general picture 
of the position preceding the recent crisis. For a very long period* 
there had been among Soviet biologists a cleavage between supporters 
and opponents of Mendelian genetics. The Proceedings of both the 
conferences here reported‘ are full of complaints from both sides about 
alleged victimization. None of the facts mentioned seem to indicate 
anything worse than an atmosphere of embittered struggle between two . 
academic schools, each trying to use its position in order to give appoint- 
ments and promotion to its supporters.’ The comparative strength 
of the two trends is sufficiently illustrated by the fact that, at the meeting 
of the Presidium of the Academy of Sciences, its secretary had to criticize 
himself for not having acted upon suggestions, emanating from Lysenko’s 
institute, to remove Academician Schmalhausen from his post as 
director of the Institute for Evolutionary Morphology. The supporters 
of academic genetics were strongly entrenched in some institutes of the 
Academy of Sciences, in the Timiryazev Academy for Agricultural 
Science and in the Universities of Leningrad and Moscow,®* while the 
supporters of the Michurinist’ trend, apart from Lysenko’s Institute of 
Genetics at the Academy of Sciences, were in control of nearly all the 
research institutes immediately concerned with practical animal breed- 


5 On p. 145 an example dating back as far as 1927, i.e. long before the rise of Lysenko, 
is mentioned. On p. 120 it is stated that actual scientific discussions—as distinct from 
competition between the two cliques—ended as early as 1939, after the conference 
arranged by the (philosophical) journal Pod Znamenem Marxizma (Under the Banner 
of Marxism). The attitude taken at that time by the philosophers organizing the con- 
ference was such that at the conference of 1948 Zavadovsky could quote (pp. 340ff) 
Mitin’s statement of 1939 which had aimed at finding a combination of Michurinism 
and Mendelianism, in order to compromise Mitin (who had now become an uncon- 
ditional supporter of Lysenko). 

* According to Academician Orbeli’s report, VAN, pp. 34-5, Prof. Zhebrak, referring 
to the alleged persecution of supporters of orthodox genetics by Lysenko, argued, in 
1944, that a second Institute of Genetics should be established, and found his point 
of view appreciated by the Presidium of the Academy. Complaints from the ‘Michur- 
inist’ side of having been persecuted by supporters of orthodox genetics are voiced, 
€.2. Pp. 44-5, 63, 198-9, 487, 497 and VAN, pp. 167-8, 171-2. 

5 There was no question, at that stage, of state interference in the disputes, though 
the fate of N. I. Vavilov is generally so regarded in the west. If Vavilov was exiled, the 
reason would have been political and not scientific. 

* VAN, p. 53. Report, p. 390, and the whole speech of Prof. Nemchinov, head of 
the Timiryazev Academy. 

7 As Michurin himself is regarded as an authority, reference to whom may decisively 
strengthen the position of either trend, such reference has been made by both sides, 
and an important part of B. M. Zavadovsky’s speech (p. 356) was devoted to the proof 
that Lysenko had inverted the order of importance ascribed by the master to cross- 
breeding and grafting respectively as means of destabilizing heredity (which may 
simply be another way of stating that Lysenko had a polemical interest in fighting for 
the inheritance of acquired qualities, while Michurin took it for granted). 
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ing and a very large part of the plant-breeding institutions. The 
solution which would appear familiar to Western scientists, competition 
with academic genetics on equal terms, was to Lysenko completely 
unacceptable. He refused to contribute to the publications of the 
Academy of Sciences, preferring his own periodical Agrobiology; this 
inevitably resulted in a virtual monopoly of orthodox. geneticists in 
official academic publications, and thus provided an additional grievance 
for the Michurinists after their triumph.* On the other hand there 
seem to be some grounds for their complaint that the Academy of 
Sciences was so completely divorced from the practical application of 
biology to agriculture that, as soon as some work approached the latter 
sphere, it was quickly removed to Lysenko’s realm. ° 

In 1946 the Presidium of the Academy of Sciences attempted to 
stabilize the position by granting the long-standing* demand for the 
co-existence of two parallel Institutes of Genetics. Although Lysenko 
was able to prevent the project from being realized, the concentration 
of working groups of orthodox geneticists in some of the existing insti- 
tutes, in preparation for the eventual formation of the second Genetics 
Institute, provided material for later complaints.‘° In November 1947, 
Zhebrak and Dubinin were attacked by Pravda for articles published 
by them in the American journal Science, which were regarded as an 
appeal to foreign public opinion against the Lysenko group; a meeting 
of the Cytological Institute of the Academy of Sciences, however, went 
to the length of opposing the Party’s central organ by stating that such 
a proclamation of the existence and strength of the orthodox academic 
trend in the U.S.S.R. may have made a favourable impression on 
American public opinion.*? A number of theoretical attacks on Lysenko’s 
position followed and culminated in an all-Union scientific conference 
called, in February 1948, by the Faculty of Biology of Moscow Univer- 
sity. The orthodox geneticists, supported by the Rectorate of Moscow 
University, regarded their position as so strong’? that they launched 
attacks against the Department of Dialectical and Historical Materialism 
because, in direct opposition to the Department of Biology, it had 
supported the attitude taken by Lysenko, in an interview with the 
Literaturnaya Gazeta, on the subject of intra-species struggle.'* As late 
as in May, Lysenko’s opponents were highly optimistic as to their 


8 VAN, pp. 36 and 56-7. ° VAN, p. 109. 10 VAN, p. 132. 

11 VAN, p. 63, see also the report under review, p. 227. 

12 It is possible to explain this as caused by a misunderstanding of the position taken 
by some of the Party leaders. The letter of Yuri Zhdanov, reproduced below, might 
support such an explanation, though it is dated July 1oth. 

13 pp. 190-2, and VAN, p. 148. It may be noted that, as we shall see below (p. 113) 
Lysenko’s denial of intra-species struggle proved the weakest point in his position, 
and — not be raised to the status of a standard of orthodoxy even in the hour of his 
triumph. 
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chances of carrying public opinion.'‘ A little later, however, the inter- 
vention of the Party seems to have been decided upon. Two sharply 
worded anti-Lysenko articles, by Zavadovsky and Zhebrak, failed to 
secure publication in Literaturnaya Gazeta and in Voprosy Filosofi 
(Questions of Philosophy),’* and shortly after, on the personal interven- 
tion of Stalin, according to Lysenko,'*a majority of supporters of Lysenko 
was created in the Lenin Academy of Agricultural Sciences by additional 
nominations. Lysenko thereupon convened the meeting in question,?” 
and events took the course which can be followed in the Proceedings. At 
first, Lysenko’s opponents seem to have been inclined to let the storm 
subside and the meeting pass as a demonstration of the sympathies of - 
practical workers with Lysenko’s teaching, but pressure from both 
inside and outside the meeting'® caused them to make as good a stand 
as they could. In an atmosphere not very favourable to cool and 
academic argument,’® Alikhanian and Zhukovsky tried to bring forward 
the facts supporting their conception, while Rapoport, Zavadovsky and 
Zhebrak, trying to keep in line with the general atmosphere of the 
conference, attempted to prove the practical benefits already conferred 
upon, and further to be expected by, socialist agriculture from academic 
genetics. In an atmosphere in which it was taken for granted that 
practical results should be considered as credits to the theoretical school 
enjoying the allegiance of the successful practitioner concerned,*° it was 
not surprising that the Lysenko school, which was supported by the great 
majority of the agronomists and activists of the collective farms, won the 


14 Cf. p. 602. 

15 In the report (pp. 368 and 370) these incidents are mentioned in terms hinting at 
the intervention of the Central Committee of the Party. On the other hand, at the 
meeting of the Presidium of the Academy of Sciences, G. F. Alexandrov (VAN, p. 
136), who had no special reason to be charitable to Prof. Kedrov and the whole group 
of philosophers encouraged by Zhdanov, spoke of the full support given to Lysenko 
as early as at that stage, by the Institute of Philosophy and the editors of Voprosy 
Filosofii. He did so in opposition to Mitin’s speech at the same meeting (VAN, p. 
119); but as the readers of the documents published in Nos. 1 and 2 of this Journal 
may have noticed, Mitin himself can hardly be accepted as an unbiased source on 
events ‘on the philosophical front’. 

18», 90. 

™ Zavadovsky’s complaint (p. 335) that it was convened at such a short notice and in 
such a setting as to exclude proper and well-prepared presentation of the views of 
Lysenko’s opponents, was not answered. 

18 Cf. pp. 117 and 181-2. Zavadovsky (p. 335) refers to the report in Pravda, August 
4th, 1948, where the silence of the opposition was complained of, as causing him to 
speak, in spite of the insufficient preparation of the meeting. Dubinin, who was 
absent, and Orbeli, the President of the Biology Section of the Academy of Sciences, 
who refrained from taking part in the discussion (VAN, pp. 51 and 167), on that very 
account were exposed to sharp criticisms. 

”* Cf. pp. 348-9, 449, 454, 462, 464 and 560-1; p. 487 shows that it would be mistaken 
to rudeness as a Michurinist prerogative. 

*° It may be revealing that the rather obvious argument to the contrary was made 
much more by the Michurinists (pp. 180, 243, 381-2, 597-8) than by their opponents 

Zhukovsky, p. 460), and this seems to support Yuri Zhdanov’s view (below, p. 175) 
that the academic geneticists had more practical achievements to their credit. 
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day. And when Schmalhausen, feeling that he was on the defensive and 
evidently incapable of developing scientific argument in such a setting, 
restricted himself to proving his orthodox Darwinism by quotations, 
he really provoked Prezent’s remark that the Michurinists could look 
boldly to the future because they had a real leader while their opponents 
had — Schmalhausen.** In the discussion in the Academy of Sciences 
Koshtoyants stated: 


Perhaps the application of genetic methods, in spite of the genetic 
theories, may bring some practical benefit, but Soviet scientists should first 
of all start from the morale of the state, the morale of the people. And from 
this point of view, which is fundamental for us, I should say that the harm 
done by Weismannism-Mendelism in the service of forces hostile to all 
that is progressive and leading, cannot be redeemed by some small and 
incidental benefit (VAN, p. 67). 


On August 7th, the Party’s decision was proclaimed in a dual way: 
Lysenko was permitted to introduce his concluding remarks by saying 
that the Central Committee had approved his opening statement, and 
Pravda published Yuri Zhdanov’s letter to Stalin (which is reproduced 
in the documentary part of this issue). The publication of the letter 
may have been intended to make a retreat for the opposition easier, 
and was quoted by Zhukovsky and Alikhanian in their declarations of 
submission,*? which were generally based upon considerations of Party 
discipline and patriotism. Only those who failed to submit (Rapoport, 
Dubinin, Zavadovsky, Zhebrak and Schmalhausen) were in subsequent 
discussions mentioned as representatives of the alien, anti- Michurinist 
trend which had to be eliminated. 

The meeting of the Presidium of the Academy of Sciences was 
devoted to such house-cleaning: there was no more direct opposition, 
but self-criticism was exercised for the mistake of having regarded the 
two trends as equally legitimate scientific schools from the conflict of 
which truth would emerge; and the adopted resolution included the 
dismissal of Schmalhausen and the closing down of three laboratories 
headed by representatives of orthodox genetics. The theoretical argu- 
mentation which had played an important part** at the meeting of the 


21 603. 

22 Polyakov made no such reference, but stated explicitly that he would go on opposing 
Lysenko’s rejection of the intra-species struggle (pp. 13-14, 49 and 350) which had 
provided the immediate occasion for the decisive conflict. In his concluding remarks 
Lysenko did not take up the point again, although it had been emphasized by Polyakov 
(p. 450) in the discussions and had provided Zavadovsky’s main argument (pp. 350ff); 
so it may be assumed that the Party, when endorsing Lysenko’s platform as the basis 
on which Soviet biology should be rallied, took care to avoid the inclusion of planks 
controversial within its world outlook. 

8 Apart from Lysenko’s report and concluding remarks, the speeches made by 
Olshansky, Sisiakian and Zorin and, on the opposition side, those of Alikhanian and 
Zhukovsky contain most of the factual argument, : 
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Academy of Agricultural Sciences was absent, and the practical impli- 
cations, represented at the first conference by a score of local research 
workers closely connected with the collective farm peasants, were voiced 
by the Ministers of Agriculture and State Farms, who made definite 
demands on the orientation of biology as an instrument of agricultural 
reconstruction. On the other side, reference to the philosophical and 
political implications of the defeated and outlawed trend was much more 
developed than before when it had just ceased to be one of the com- 
petitors for the lead in Soviet biology. 


THE ISSUES INVOLVED 


Unjustified as it would be to state that no relevant facts were contri- 
buted at the Conference of the Academy of Agricultural Sciences,** it 
is difficult to see any new fundamental facts. If the experiments quoted 
by the Lysenko school are correct,** the orthodox genetics dogma of 
the impossibility of the inheritance of properties acquired during the 
life of an organism is evidently doomed. But it should be kept in mind, 
as at least some of the supporters of Lysenko at the conference realized** 
that the orthodox dogma in its strict form is regarded as obsolete by 
western geneticists, and the anti-Lysenko speakers at the conference 
made it completely clear that they rejected any identification with it.** 
On the other hand, there is definitely a moderate trend among the 
supporters of Lysenko which emphasizes the fact that while phenomena 
of heredity cannot be reduced to the continuity only of the chromosomes 
of the germ cell, other ways of alteration should be regarded as supple- 
mentary.*7_ In principle, the demand for a more general theory is 
obvious.** But to use the words of the Deputy Minister of State Farms 


24 Lysenko’s explanation of the dispute as an incident in international and social 
conflicts takes the results of the identification of the Party with his teachings as a 
premise. This may be supported by the failure of western biologists to repeat Lysen- 
ko’s experiments, complained of, e.g. in P. S. Hupson and R. H. Ricnens The New 
Genetics in the Soviet Union (Imperial Bureau of Plant Breeding and Genetics, School 
of —* Cambridge, May 1946, p. 75) and well noted in the discussion (pp. 224 
and 477-8) 

5 pp. 123-8, 477-8, 595-6; A pp. 162-3. But see B. I. Stern in Science and 
Society, vol. 1949. No. 2, p. 136. 

26 Cf. Alikhanian’s statement, pp. 428ff, and Zavadovsky, pp. 359-60 and Schmal- 
hausen, pp. 490-1. The reproach that Lysenko’s opponents merely reproduced the 
standpoint of the more moderate amongst the western geneticists was quite current 
amongst their antagonists (e.g. p. 364 

*" e.g. p. 113. It is self-evident that Michurinism, raised to the status of state ideo- 
logy, is bound to absorb theories even nearer to the less dogmatic views current 
in western genetics, the representatives of which hitherto found their outlet in Soviet 
academic genetics. 

°° The point made by Hupson and RICHENS (p. 69) that western academic genetics 
relies upon an enormous number of experiments as distinct from the comparatively 
small number of ‘Michurinist’ data, would be regarded by Lysenko only as an argu- 
ment in favour of his policy of concentrating the whole huge machinery of Soviet 
biological science on the task of obtaining additional data in the direction deemed 
essential from the point of view of the needs of Soviet society. For an account of 
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of the U.S.S.R., Chekmenev,** ‘the question is what science is to pro- 
vide the principles according to which we generalize all the data we 
accumulate?’ Western scientists would attempt to answer this question 
by a generalization from all the experiments available; but the outcome of 
the biological discussion shows that in the U.S.S.R. such an answer is 
no longer regarded as sufficient. While Schmalhausen®® asserted that, 
though the artificial production of mutations was possible, it was im- 
possible to foretell the definite mutation produced by certain agencies, 
the victorious trend found its symbol in the assertion that science should 
aim at producing definite results by definite methods.*! The Michurin- 
ists claim that their opponents’ teachings formed a barrier to possible 
future achievements,** and one speaker** formulated the issue by a 
quotation from Williams (the Russian soil scientist): 


Shall we strive to improve our plants so as to obtain an organism capable 
of developing the utmost productivity under the best conditions? Or, on the 
contrary, admitting our utter impotence to create favourable conditions for 
the work of plants, shall we strive to produce a plant that will be able to 
work under the worst conditions, or be able to utilize the ephemeral 
conditions of anarchic husbandry? . . . 


Another**‘ stated that ‘the strong point about the Michurin trend is 
precisely that it helps production’. Such statements may be interpreted 
in terms of definite suggestions derived from those teachings of the 
Michurinists which are actually controversial,** but they can equally 
well be interpreted in terms of a general attitude to the results likely to 


279. 

30 pp. 490-1. See also Polyakov, p. 446. 

3Le.g. pp. 28, 37, 325-6 and 483. 

82 pp. 163, 478 and 615. Rejection of theories allegedly discouraging future achieve- 
ments played also a predominant part whenever the parallel disputes in the theory of 
the : soil — dealt with. Cf. pp. 308-9 and VAN, pp. 77-8. 

p. 184. 
Fichfeld, p. 64. 

85 Hupson and RICHENS (l.c., p. 4) describe Vavilov’s phytogeographical researches 
on the origins of crop plants, Michurin’s pioneer work on distant hybridization and 
Lysenko’s studies on vernalization as ‘contributions to biology which transcend any 
controversial issue’. The two last-mentioned provide quite a remarkable proportion 
of the facts brought forward at the conference reported as evidence of the alleged 
superiority of Michurinist theories. 


experimentation by Lysenko’s school, see I. E. GLusHCHENKO, Vegetativnaya Gibrid- 
izatsia Rastenii (Vegetative Hybridization of Plants), Selkhozgiz, Moscow, 1948, 
pp. 240. From the scientific point of view, even a small number of data not fitting into 
the first approximation (provided, of course, they are duly ascertained) would justify 
the quest for a more general theory. Their small number — if not mainly due to some 
bias in the direction of the investigation, as the Lysenkoists assert in the case of 
western biology — would merely speak in favour of some merits of the classical theory 
as a first approximation as, e.g. the Newtonian theory of gravitation was preserved as 
an important approximation to the Theory of Relativity. 
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be obtained by increased efforts.** From the flood of practical achieve- 
ments reported at the conference, some of which, such as Williams’s 
theories on soil-fertilization or the travopolye system of crop-rotation, 
have only a distant connection with Michurin genetics, the critical 
reader may be given the impression that a shortage of achievements of 
the verifiable kind was made gocd by plenty of moral encouragement. *’ 
Even if the last part of the sentence quoted below is dismissed as an 
anticipation of future achievements, there may be considerable truth in 
Kislovsky’s statement (p. 522): 


T. D. Lysenko has succeeded in inspiring the masses with his idea of 
converting cultivated plants into the new and more productive varieties — 
that our socialist economy needs by creating conditions that will lead to 
increased yields and to the alteration of the heredity of plants. 


But even from the purely practical point of view new problems would 
be created if such desirable moral effects of Lysenko’s activities were 
purchased by giving currency to specific theories of his which might 
prove a barrier to further progress. This was precisely what was asserted 
by Zavadovsky.** In his criticism as well as in the attacks on Lysenko 
preceding the last crisis, Lysenko’s rejection of the intra-species struggle 
was emphasized. This was indeed the weakest point in Lysenko’s 
theoretical armour and the one in which the Party evidently refrained 
from supporting him;** but from the point of view of the inherent con- 
sistency of his system it provided the parallel to his Lamarckian con- 
ceptions.** There is certainly no logical necessity to link the one state- 
ment that, in principle, the effects of certain external factors upon 
heredity should be accessible to scientific forecasts, with the other that 
adaptation of an organism to its environment produces changes in 
heredity favourable to the prosperity of its progeny in such an environ- 
ment. 


% The director of a cattle-breeding station stated as the fundamental difference in 
approach that, while the theory of formal genetics ‘tries to convert Soviet man into a 
passive appendage of nature, and placid contemplator of nature who humbly waits 
for gifts and favours from her’, the Michurin-Lysenko theory makes man ‘the real 
master and commander of nature, and indicates Soviet man’s place and part in the bold, 
resolute refashioning of nature’ (p. 253). 

*? Hupson and RICHENs (p. 72) state that ‘the practical defects of genetics have been 
acknowledged in many countries, many plant breeders would admit that genetical 
theory has had little or no direct influence on their practical methods, and has contri- 
buted relatively little to their achievements’. Similar statements did not remain un- 
noticed at the conference (p. 92). 

_** p. 358. ZHuKovsKy (p. 460) definitely stated that at least the extreme Lysenkoists 
discredited the application of hybridization, and Lysenko himself, in his concluding 
remarks, had to emphasize that, notwithstanding the defeat of his opponents, the 
application of the polyploids advocated by them would be promoted. On the other 

d, Chekmenev (p. 283) definitely stated that the insistence of orthodox geneticists 
on ‘pure lines’ had discouraged work with half-breeds and grades. 

Cf. pp. 19-20, 70, and Polyakov’s criticism, p. 444. Much more cautious was 
Kushner’s formulation, VAN, p. 84. 
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THE PARTY DECISION IN CONNECTION WITH THE GENERAL 
TRENDS IN SOVIET IDEOLOGY 


In attempting to isolate the main issues discussed we have already 
given at least a negative answer to some of the possible explanations of 
the Party decision. From the publication of Yuri Zhdanov’s letter as an 
official document, it is clear that Party support was not granted to 
Lysenko on the assumption that all his positive statements were 
necessarily correct; and certainly the conference produced no funda- 
mentally new materials supporting (or refuting) his point of view.‘* Nor 
is there convincing evidence of the decision having been taken for 
reasons of general philosophy: both parties did of course argue in terms 
of the accepted state philosophy and Lysenko’s closest supporter“ 
complained that many of the Soviet philosophers had been fluctuating 
all the time. It appears, therefore, that the merits of the case were not 
unequi vocal from the point of view of general Marxist philosophy. In the 
discussions of the Presidium of the Academy of Sciences in particular 
reference was made to the general implications of Morganist genetics, 
but it is remarkable that most of the arguments brought forward ‘* were 
concerned with ‘social Darwinism’; this means that in so far as they were 
at all relevant to the discussion, they would support Lysenko’s most 
controversial statements concerning the intra-species struggle. In fact, 
Lysenko’s opponents‘* very strongly emphasized the inadmissibility of 
transferring Malthusian statements to human society; they were thus 
making it clear that, while defending the Darwinist concept of selection 
by intra-species struggle for the animal and plant world, they dissociated 

themselves from ‘social Darwinism’ as from a bourgeois prejudice 
promoted by the social environment in which many western Darwinists 
were working. 

I also do not think that it is possible to explain the Party decision by 
the ‘western’ character of orthodox genetics, however strongly patriotic 
feelings, and even a purely anti-alien bias, permeated many of the 
statements made by the Michurinists. In the Soviet setting, once a 
decision was taken, appeal to patriotic feelings and reproaches against 
the subservience of academic geneticists to their western fellow-scholars 
rather than to the needs of Soviet society, formed a main weapon in the 
arsenal of official ideology; but it need not be supposed that the leaders 


‘° Some additional evidence in favour of the Michurinist (and also the opposite) 
point of view was certainly produced — if for no other reason because conclusions could 
only be drawn from experiments taking a long time to carry out, cf. e.g. p. 103. 

41 PREZENT, p. 598. 

“2 pp. 224-5; VAN, pp. 60-2 and 117-18. The argument long current in western 
socialist circles, that inheritance of acquired properties indicated that social improve- 
ments would bear fruits for future generations, played no part at all. 

43 ZAVADOVSKY, pp. 352ff. 
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of the C.P. of the U.S.S.R. were so naive that they allowed the patriotic 
claims of the Michurinists to influence them in deciding what was in 
the interest of Soviet society.‘* If the above analysis of the actual con- 
tents of the discussion is correct, the Party appreciated the two struggling 
trends according to their conception of the functions of Science in 
Soviet society. To quote Mitin: 


The Michurinist tendency in biological science is organically linked 
with the tasks of developing our national economy and is deeply popular 
in its nature . .. The opponents of the Michurinist trend exemplify divorce 
of Science from life, cloistered, fruitless experiments of no importance — 
for either theory or practice, an example of an idealist and metaphysical 
system of concepts alien to our thought. (VAN, p. 112). 


The same idea was expressed even more strongly by Kislovsky** when 
he firmly rejected the view that the chief function of the Academy of 
Agricultural Sciences was to study agrobiology: in his opinion, the chief 
function of the Academy was to work out the theory of agricultural 
production under socialism. According to him ‘under Soviet conditions 
activity in production is social activity’ and ‘under socialist production 
not only the director of an enterprise, but the whole staff, even the least 
skilled worker, must realize that when working at their job they are 
doing public work and not merely earning their means of existence’. ** 
Thus a case could be made for supporting the school promising more of 
such inspiration even before it produced definite results leading to 
practical achievements impossible without that theory. If this is taken 
for granted, the Party, once it had allowed Lysenko to establish the 
enormous popularity of his school, was restricted to one of the following 
decisions: it could either allow him his triumph in an environment 
dominated by those people for whose benefit Soviet biology is supposed 
to work, and allow the academic geneticists to go on in as detached a way 
as possible in an academic environment where their superiority was 
granted as long as the Michurinists failed to produce new evidence 


‘4 Moreover, opponents of Lysenko such as Alikhanian (p. 440) found equally warm 
expressions for their patriotic feelings. Evidently the earlier incidents with Dubinin 
and Zhebrak (see above, p. 108) were likely to be used against academic geneticists in 
general — but there would have been no difficulty (indeed, from the point of view of 
husbanding the available resources of scholarship, a great temptation) in differentiating 
between reprehensible and admitted trends within academic genetics. In other fields 
of Soviet life (see, e.g. the Varga discussion, No. 1 of this Journal, note 48 on p. 38), 
Patriotic statements by opponents of the official trend have been given publicity 
precisely in order to emphasize that theoretical disagreements represented no rift in 

national front. 

525. See also MUROMTSEV, pp. 331-2. 

“bp. 521. Shortly after, Kislovsky reproaches Zhebrak for accepting from the 
American geneticists what he thinks are new paths, and proceeding along that path 
which he considers beneficial for Soviet agronomics without troubling about methodo- 
logical and theoretical problems. 
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incompatible with the theories accepted in world science,‘’ or it could 
give its definite support to one of the competing trends, thus facing the 
other with the alternative of leaving the field of Soviet legality or of 
bringing whatever of its arguments it could into the framework for new 
discussions.** Yuri Zhdanov — and, it may be supposed, also his father 
—did their best to prevent Lysenko’s definite teachings — as distinct 
from his general attitude to the relations of Science and Society. — from 
becoming part of that framework; but it was also clear that once the 
enormous power of official publicity was released in Lysenko’s favour, 
the popular appeal of his theories would turn into reproaches against the 
very fact that his opponents had been tolerated so long.** In the present 
international situation, such patriotic self-assertion, even without the 
definitely anti-alien bias which had been evident during the discussion 
reported, was bound to turn into a denunciation of orthodox genetics, 
if not also of their representatives in the U.S.S.R.*° as a force hostile to 
all that the latter stands for. 

Such implications of official backing for Lysenko, which could easily 
be foreseen in the whole Soviet setting, were hardly inviting to those 
amongst the Russian Party leaders who doubted the correctness of his 
positive views. On the other hand, with Mitin’s and Kislovsky’s views 
about the proper relations between Science and social practice taken for 
granted, continued toleration of academic geneticists as a school of 
university teachers competing with the Michurinist practitioners, 
might indeed have implied a divorce between the education of young 
specialists and the tasks which they had to face in practice.* Far from 
being a normal aspect of scientific competition between schools from 
the struggle of which truth would eventually emerge, as asserted by 
Nemchinov, Director of the Timiryazev Academy*? and by the leaders 
of the Academy of Sciences, the ‘inordinately protracted controversy’** 


47 This prospect was evidently in the minds of the academic geneticists originally 
taking no part in the discussion in the setting organized by Lysenko, and Zhukovsky 
oe that a proper discussion ‘should be arranged in another place’ (p. 466). 

p. 369. 

4° Cf. pp. 424-5, and VAN, p. 124. 

5° As distinct from Kislovsky’s much more moderate attitude, Shaumyan (p. 252) 
asserted that some of the Soviet geneticists were even consciously ‘forming a bloc 
with the international reactionary force of the bourgeois apologists not only of the 
immutability of genes but also of the immutability of the capitalist system’; and 
Plesetsky (p. 106) regarded ‘the political physiognomy of a Mendelist-Morganist’ as 
characterized by Zhebrak’s claim, in his article in Science, that Soviet and American 
geneticists were building up ‘a common, world-wide biology’. Nemchinov (pp. 557-8), 
who nevertheless was strongly attacked by the Lysenkoists, had been one of the first 
to attack Zhebrak’s article, but ‘not because he adheres to and upholds the chromosome 
theory of heredity’ (which Nemchinov regarded as a legitimate function of Soviet 
scientists) ‘but because he had committed an unpatriotic act’ (evidently by offering 4 
joint front with his American fellow-geneticists against his fellow-national Michurinists). 

51 Cf, Ushakova’s remarks (p. 197) about ‘corrupting and poisoning the minds 
souls of our young specialists’, 

** pp. 555 and 559. °° MITIN, Pp. 277. 
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was bound to appear as an obstacle to action to all those who regarded 
Soviet science primarily as a means of organizing Soviet social practice. 
For the carrying out ‘of extremely important measures of State 
significance’, such as the introduction of the Travopolye-system of 
cultivation of the steppe-areas, would be ‘retarded and disrupted’ if 
dissent amongst the specialists was allowed to continue.** In fact, the 
conception of Soviet Science as an agency of Soviet economic organiza- 
tion involved the introduction into Science of the Party principles of 
discipline and of submission of the minority to the majority, with 
whatever discussion of details was desirable in order to carry out the 
agreed line.** 

Strange as this conception may appear to the western scientist, 
within Soviet society it is generally taken for granted: the point in dis- 
pute between academic geneticists and Michurinists was not the legiti- 
macy of applying Party philosophy to Science, but the way in which it 
should be applied. Most representatives of academic genetics, ** while 
opposing Lysenko’s views as approaching the mechanistic concepts of 
Lamarckism, paid due tribute to the Party’s long-standing condemnation 
of the Weismannist concept of a special inheritance substance not 
alterable by external influences and subject only to mutations originating 
from spontaneous processes within itself, as idealistic, and because it 
merely restated in new terms the theological dogma of creation. 
This point of view, the affinity of which with the more modern trends 
in western genetics** was generally recognized, was described by the 
Lysenkoists as a ‘third force’ in the sense current in international 
politics, because it attempted a reconciliation of the irreconcilable. 
Zavadovsky made his main point by stating’? why he regarded the 
‘third force’ analogy as mistaken: 


When it is a matter of the struggle on the international arena, where two 
enormous bulwarks confront each other, one representing the imperialist, 
anti-democratic front, and the other, the democratic, anti-imperialist front 
— there can be no middle, ‘third’ sound line. All who prove to be between 
these two bulwarks of the class-struggle really are in the position of being 


5p. 505. The Travopolye-system, and the alleged analogy between the struggle 
fought by Academician Williams and that of the Michurinist trend against their 
academic opponents, played a part in the discussions which can hardly be explained 
by any inherent scientific connection between the two fields of science. The official 
introduction of the Travopolye-system which immediately followed the triumph of 
the Lysenko school in biology, was joined with it into a hardly separable unit by 
official propaganda. There can be no question of a mere coincidence, but it remains a 
matter for speculation whether the desirability of backing the Travopolye measures by 
the propagandist appeal likely to emanate in Soviet society from the successful con- 
quest of an ideological foe, has merely played into the hands of those who, for other 
reasons, regarded academic genetics as a foe to be conquered. 

te RP: 87-8, 142, 338ff, 440ff, 453-4. 

eee above, p. 111, 
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conciliators and social-traitors. Here all conciliation must be ruled out 
altogether, and we have to learn to support the struggle against the con- 
ciliatory outlook. 

But where Socialism has been victorious there exists but the one general 
line of our Party, that of Marxism-Leninism, and the problem of conduct- 
ing a struggle on two fronts against anti-Party right and left-wing devia- 
tions, and against scientific and philosophical errors — against the mechan- 
istic vulgarization of Marxism, on the one hand, and against Menshevistic 
idealism, formalism and metaphysics, on the other. 


Such a statement at least formally coincided with Zhdanov’s basic 
assertion, in his speech to the philosophers** that, while the inherent 
contradictions of a class-divided society are expressed in class struggle, 
socialist society moves forward by criticism and self-criticism (with the 
evident implication that even those who represent the more backward 
stage in the development of a socialist society, and therefore are subject 
to criticism, should not be regarded as agents of the internal or external 
class enemy). Perhaps because of the mere dynamics of group struggle 
and the Party’s desire to get rid of it in a difficult international situation, 
perhaps because of a tendency to project that situation into every 
domestic issue, Zhdanov’s statement, made more than a year before the 
biological discussion, no longer seems to represent the attitude prevailing 
in the present clearing up of the ‘ideological fronts’.** At the meeting of 
the Academy of Agricultural Sciences, the more responsible speakers 
at any rate restricted themselves to statements saying that the conflict 
between the two trends in biology was a battle of principles, to be fought 
out without conciliation; but once the Party had spoken, the Minister 
of Agriculture of the U.S.S.R. described it as a form of the class 
struggle;*® and Skvortsov, another member of the government, stated 
that it actually expressed the struggle between the two social systems, 
capitalism and socialism.** It was clearly some such point of view that 
explains the rejection of Orbeli’s conception of the co-existence and 
competition of different biological schools as a perfectly legitimate 
phenomenon conducive to the achievement of truth. 

R. S. 


58 Cf. No. 1 of this Journal, p. 47. 

5® Cf. also the attacks against Kedrov’s attempts to find a middle line against cosmo- 
politanism as well as against excesses of national self-assertion (No. 1 of this Journal, 
pp. 84ff, and below, pp. 180-2) and Simonov’s statement, below, pp. 183-5. 
60 VAN, p. 72. 
61 Tbid, p. 98. 
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SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN SOVIET 
ECONOMIC THOUGHT 


ECONOMIC CHOICE BETWEEN TECHNOLOGICAL ALTERNATIVES 


Tue last decade, and particularly the last four years, has seen the appearance 
in Russian technical and economic literature of discussions of problems in 
choosing between alternative construction projects. The material available' 
suggests that several points of view had emerged. One school, represented 
mainly by Novozhilov and Lurye, uses western marginal theory and con- 
cepts; another, whose chief representative seems to be Khachaturov, criticizes 
the concept of ‘marginal effectiveness’ but employs a ‘coefficient of relative’ 
effectiveness’ (i.e. the average rate of return on capital as a criterion for new 
investment).? Strumilin’s contribution goes much further than the others in 
its use of Marxist terminology, concepts and methods, and the consequent 
incorporation of social considerations within the general method it proposes. 
The major part of this report will deal with his article and Soviet reviews of 
it. Mstislavsky’s reviews of the work of the other schools will be noted for the 
sake of the contrast, and for the grounds of criticism. 


Strumilin’s Contribution* 
In brief, Strumilin’s argument is as follows (in his own terminology). 
1. The choice between alternative construction projects is guided by the 
overriding scarcity of resources in living and embodied labour (1-2).* Living 
labour is notably mobile between alternative uses. Embodied labour, in the 
form of fixed capital, greatly increases the effectiveness of living labour, but 
is relatively immobile (3). The problem of scarce resources, therefore, is 


actually the problem of the employment of the two forms of labour in the 
best proportions (3).° 


1S. G. Srrumiuin, ‘The Time Factor in the Planning of Capital Investments’, 
Izvestia Acad. Nauk: otdel. Ekonomiki i Prava, 3/1946, pp. 195-215; A. S. Konson’s 
review of Strumilin in Sovietskaya Kniga, 6/1947, pp. 72-5; P. MstisLavsky ‘On Metho- 
dological Mistakes in Writings on the Economics of Industry and Transport’, Voprosy 
Ekonomiki, 10/1948, pp. 35-48; MstIsLavsky’s review of Novozhilov in Voprosy Ekono- 
miki, 7/1948, pp. 132-3. HOLLAND Hunter (“The Planning of Investments in the Soviet 
Union’, The Review of Economics and Statistics, February 1949, pp. 54-62) provides 
an abbreviated translation of Khachaturov’s contribution, with comment. A. ZAUBER- 
MAN (‘Economic Thought in the Soviet Union, I’ — The Review of Economic Studies, 
XVI (1), No. 39, pp. 6-10) gives a brief summary of Strumilin, including part of one 
of his tables, with comment. 

* These approaches are criticized by Mstislavsky (see below) in terms which place 
them in the same category as the philosophic errors denounced by Zhdanov and 
Lysenko. Mstislavsky’s critique amounts to an insistence on Marxist method to make 
the work meet Soviet requirements. 

* The figures in brackets refer to the paragraphs of Strumilin’s article. 

* Living (i.e. current) labour alone creates new value. Embodied (i.e. past) labour, in 
the form of buildings, machines, railway lines, etc. (fixed capital), and materials, fuel, 
etc. (circulating capital), can only transfer its value to new products in the process of 
being used up in their production. 

° The place of the concept of scarce resources (familiar to western economists) in 
Strumilin’s argument is considered in n. 17, p. 124, below. It does not appear overtly in 
his argument, although he states it explicitly at the outset. 
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z. It has been a common habit to use a ‘rate of accumulation’ as a criterion 
for choice. Even when this is called a ‘recouping period’ [the number of 
years in which the profit made repays the investment] it is nothing more 
than the capitalist rate of interest in disguise (6). The objections to its use are 
(a) the State Planning Commission cheapens producer goods at the expense 
of consumer goods, so the average rate of profit (which depends on price) 
within an industry is no guide (8); (b) the absence of a market which would 
redistribute the uneven rate of surplus value* into an average rate of profit 
(9-10); state-fixed uniform prices and changes in them make the financial 
profitability of the projects an irrelevant criterion (11); various national de- 
velopment policies make calculations of average or marginal effectiveness of 
investment pointless (12). 

3. The practice of providing in a project both for amortisation and for 
recouping the capital outlay means that it is expected to repay its capital 
costs twice over, although our project makers have never explained why this 
double return should be required (20).?. Moreover, profit (on which the 
recouping period depends) is not a function of the cost of production, but of 
the difference between that and price, which is determined nationally on 
quite other grounds. A small change in price may cause a big change in the 
relative recouping periods of project variants (21-2). 

4. [Whereas in capitalism the entrepreneur pays interest for the capital he 
borrows] in Socialism the capital is allocated between different departments of 
the one large enterprise — i.e. the Socialist economy. To continue the notion 
of the necessity of interest into Socialism is to imply that embodied labour 
gives constant miraculous birth to income. The fact is the opposite: because 
of the constantly increasing productivity of labour, the replacement cost in 
living labour (i.e. the value) of an investment decreases through time (23). 

5. The rate of increase in labour productivity is therefore the rate of 
devaluation of embodied labour (24).* But, since the increased productivity 
of labour is also a contribution to expanded reproduction [new real invest- 
ment], the value lost by fixed capital turns up in the form of new factories. 
This has nothing to do with amortisation, which simply keeps existing 
factories in being as long as we wish (simple reproduction) (28). 

6. Embodied labour in the form of circulating capital loses value just like 
fixed capital as its replacement value declines. There must therefore be a 

® The value created by living labour over and above what it gets in return, i.e. the 
source of profit in capitalism and of ‘social accumulation’ in Socialism. 

? By ‘project makers’ Strumilin means industrial construction engineers and planners, 
not the state planning commissions. The function of the latter is to embody govern- 
ment economic policy in the overall plans and to maintain a working balance, nationally 
and regionally, between production and supply in their implementation. Technical 
decisions as to the number, size, specialization and length of life of new plant are, as 
the economy becomes richer, increasingly left to the industrial ministries (and their 
construction planners), whose responsibility is to reach the planned output, which is 
taken as a datum by Strumilin and other writers on the subject. Mr. Zauberman 
(see note 1), who considers that Strumilin, by accepting this datum, ‘very casuisti- 
cally’ restricts his problem, has confused Strumilin’s purpose with that of western 
economists who write on the theory of a fully state-owned economy. 

® Strumilin suggests a rate of 6 per cent per annum, from the experience of the first 


two five-year plans, in which it was about 10 per cent in industry and less than half 
that in agriculture. 
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rigorous distinction between living and embodied labour in reckoning costs of 
production (29). 

7. For the purpose of this discussion, accumulation (including all social 
costs, such as defence, as well as expanded reproduction) may be regarded 
as taking 25 per cent of all newly created value, i.e. of the national income. 
The other 75 per cent is paid to the workers in those occupations where value 
is created.* Thus 25 per cent of living labour production costs should be seen 
as a contribution to social accumulation (30). Moreover, the prevailing 


~ practice of financial calculation by the project-makers, which sees only wages 


as labour costs, omits the 25 per cent surplus value from these costs (32). 

8. The products are, like the fixed and circulating capital, embodied labour, 
and their value will likewise decline through time (31). 

g. Since our factories are not subject to the market, they may continue in 
use so long as the living labour employed produces more than its cost 
(sustenance, etc.), i.e. until the subsidy required exceeds the 25 per cent of 
living labour which goes to social accumulation. (But the continuing use of 
obsolete plant will depend on the relative availability of labour) (34). In its 
early years any enterprise has a higher rate of productivity than the industry 
as a whole (because it is newer than the average)’® and is thus subsidizing the 
enterprises older than the average; so that in its last years it may expect to be 
subsidized by the then new enterprises (34-8). 


Conclusions and Practical Illustrations 

The foregoing argument is illustrated by a number of tables, to which the 
complexities are added stage by stage (e.g. separation of the living and em- 
bodied labour which together comprise operational costs; effect of devaluation 
at a compound rate of 6 per cent per annum of the product as well as of the 
fixed and circulating capital). Three alternative construction projects are 
used in the tables, all designed to produce the same annual output; that 
requiring the largest investment has the longest working life and the lowest 
input of living and of embodied labour but the largest annual devaluation of 
the fixed capital. These tables are constructed solely out of labour units" 
(living or embodied), and the argument they illustrate leads consistently to a 
preference for the larger investment variants on grounds both of greater net 
social accumulation and greater output of use values. 

Strumilin then (40-6) applies his method to a real choice, which differs 
from his previous hypothetical instance in that it involves location, but the 
difference in transport costs is to be regarded as a difference in operating 
outlay. The choice is whether to supply the Arctic and Kamchatka fisheries 
(which within ten years will need 200,000 tons of salt a year) by opening up a 
known local deposit at Nordvik, requiring an investment of 200 million 


_ *Cf. Maurice Doss, Soviet Studies, I, 24-5, for the Soviet concept of national 
income. 

7° Strumilin considers the average age of Soviet enterprises to be 6 to 7 years. So, 
with a 6 per cent compound rate of increase in labour productivity, a new one will be 
about 50 per cent more efficient than the existing average (29). 
. ' The ‘socially necessary labour’ unit is already of considerable practical importance 
i agriculture (cf. Kraev, p. 166 below). 
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rubles and an annual outlay of 42 million, or by extending the southern 
Pavlodar mines at an investment of 37 million and an annual operating outlay 
of 60.4 million (including transport). By the prevailing ‘recouping period’ 
method, the 163 million extra investment for Nordvik is recouped in only 
nine years by its relative saving of 18.4 million annually. But, says Strumilin, 
these figures are misleading; and he then shows the sort of numerical differ- 
ences introduced into this simple monetary calculation by the social costs to 
which he is endeavouring to draw attention.'* This he does in two stages. 
Stage One (42-4): the social costs are added in the static analysis. Wages 
measure only part (three-quarters) of living labour, which provides social 
accumulation" as well as real wages. So the wages bill for the construction 
jobs must be increased by this social cost, which would make the Nordvik 
investment say 220 million rubles and the Pavlodar investment 40 million 
(assuming the wages bills to be: 60 million and 9 million respectively), 
i.e. the difference is 180, not 163 million. Likewise, the same addition must 
be made to the outlay on living labour in operating costs. Further, the social 
cost of the devaluation of embodied labour through time must be reckoned, 
at the earlier suggestion of 6 per cent per annum. With these social cost addi- 
tions to cost of production, the first year’s production at Nordvik would cost 
say 62 million rubles, and at Pavlodar, 73.7 million rubles. Hence the annual 
difference in operating costs is 11.7, not 18.4, and the ‘recouping period’ of 
the Nordvik variant is rr (not +S )=15-4 years. Stage Two (45-6 and 
table g): the dynamic analysis is introduced, with depreciation of all em- 
bodied labour (fixed and circulating capital and product) while the value of 
living labour and the social accumulation it provides remain constant. In 
the tenth year, the annual economy of the Nordvik compared with the 
Pavlodar variant has risen from 11.76 to 13.1 million, and in the twentieth 
to 13.9 million. Over 25 years it totals 330 million rubles, which is half again 
as much as the total investment in the Nordvik variant. As this is intended 
to last 30 years (against 25 for the other) it provides a greater total of salt, and 
with less total living labour. Moreover, the net social accumulation during 
30 years is greater than that of its rival during 25 years. On these several 
counts the Nordvik variant is to be preferred." 

Strumilin concludes (46-50) with another type of choice: between exhaust- 
ing a mineral deposit in 5, 10 or 20 years, requiring an investment of inverse 
size. While total output is the same in each case (the total deposit is mined) 

12 Strumilin makes no claim to have a precise method of translating all money quan- 
tities into labour units. His earlier hypothetical case is a modei solely in units of living 
and embodied labour. 

18 This includes all social costs (e.g. defence and administration) without which an 
enterprise could not exist, hence it should be regarded as a cost attributable to the 
on that Strumilin does not mention the extreme improbability of a 
decision being made on any numerical calculus, however ‘social’. He himself points 
out that the Nordvik variant would require construction of a township, coal mine, 
power station, port, etc., as well as the salt mine (hence the very high capital cost). 
Such a development in the Far North would have a considerable effect in stimulating 
further development there, and the government, or more probably the Central 


Committee of the C.P.S.U., or the Politbureau, would make its choice with that con- 
sideration well to the fore. 
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the advantage of the shortest period is expressed in that the annual fall in 
value of the product, due to national technical progress, proceeds for only 
5 years: thus its total value is greatest. For the same reason, however, the 
average value of the total embodied labour expended in circulating capital is 
lowest in the longest-period variant, but its total expenditure of living labour 
is also the greatest. The 5-year project would be preferable, were it not for 
the large proportion of the investment which has to be written off when the 
deposit is exhausted, and this consideration makes the 10-year period best. 


Sirumilin’s critics: (i) A. S. Konson 

This review welcomes Strumilin’s article as one of the few produced by 
an economist (as distinct from an engineer) on the theory of the problem. | 
The reviewer discusses the area of the problem in relation to the plan, and 
criticizes Strumilin’s mining example because the decisions there required 
were planning decisions, not technological variants, so that Strumilin’s cal- 
culus is inapplicable. He emphasizes the fact that Strumilin condemns the 
prevailing practice of static cost analysis. He regards the inclusion of the 
social costs of the single owner in the model as new and extremely important; 
and the replacement of the sinking fund by devaluation through increased 
productivity of labour as original but disputable. On this last point the re- 
viewer asks why this devaluation is reckoned as a loss,'* and why the per- 
centage of devaluation is taken as uniform throughout the economy. He notes 
that V. G. Aivazyan (‘Basic Propositions in Power Economic Calculations in 
Planning Hydro-electric Stations’ in Hydro-electric Construction 1-2/1945) has 
also discussed the problem dynamically, but reaches the opposite conclusion 
to Strumilin’s, preferring small investments; but Konson does not state the 
principles of this study. His comment on Strumilin’s use of the concept of 
scarce resources is merely that this concept is not connected with the rest of 
the article. 


(ii) P. Mstislavsky in Voprosy Ekonomiki 10/1948 

This reviewer takes issue with Strumilin on four main counts: 

(x) the inclusion of social costs in the calculations is an irreproachable step 
forward, but taking a single norm (of 25 per cent of the living labour applied) 
for all industries is unreal and inapplicable i in practice; 

(2) a single norm of 6 per cent for increase in productivity of labour is 
also unreal and inapplicable in practice; 

(3) Strumilin’s main criterion is the project’s contribution to ‘net accumu- 
lation’. But many projects which would be rejected on this criterion are 
desirable on ‘politico-economic’ grounds; 

(4) the use of rates of compound interest, which is excluded by Marxist 
economics (Capital, vol. III, chap. 24) as a senseless mystification.’* 

In points (1) and (2), Mstislavsky rejects a use of average figures which is 

** Strumilin’s reason might be put thus: the longer fixed capital lasts in a techni- 
cally _Progressing community, the greater is the burden carried over from the com- 
munity’s previous technical inferiority. 


** Only that portion of the social product which is used for expanding production 
can, with some important restrictions, be said to bear compound interest. 
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inherent in Strumilin’s model technique; (3) constrasts the economic with the 
‘political’ [social] calculus [of which more below]; and (4) deals with intellec- 
tual inconsistency.’” 


P. Mstislavsky on other contributors: Voprosy Ekonomiki 10/1948 


A. In other parts of this review, Mstislavsky discusses other recent 
econpmic works in this field,** grouping them according to the use of various 
concepts, as follows: 


The Rate of Interest per se 

(1) this is intended as a means of commensuration of value in fixed capital 
and annual costs; and in investments made at different times; 

(2) it is used by industrial economists (Gubin, Vedeneyev), who do not 
realize that it can only spring from a competition of capitals. This com- 
petition does not exist in socialism. [Cf. Strumilin above on the single 
owner. ] 


The Coefficient of Effectiveness 
(1) this is more widely used (Volfson, Ledovskoi, Shilnikov, Tilles, Orlov, 
Povorozhenko, Protodyakonov, Novozhilov, Khachaturov) although it is 
only the rate of interest renamed, and therefore open to the same objection; 
(2) these authors defend it variously as (a) being generally accepted; or 


17 Mstislavsky does not explicitly note the intellectual inconsistency at the beginning 
of Strumilin’s article, which uses the concept of scarce resources. It would appear 
that if Strumilin had begun by breaking down the (scarce) resources into the existing 
concrete derivatives of past accumulation (embodied at any given moment in the 
defence forces, the administration, the standard of living, expansion of production), 
then he would not have calculated with an overall compound rate, because he would 
immediately have seen that only a portion (that applied in expanding production) may 
be considered as multiplying itself. In other words, Strumilin’s time analysis does not 
extend to time past. It is perhaps for this reason that he starts off by proclaiming the 
‘scarce resources’ concept and then forgets all about it when developing his dynamic 
argument. A fully dynamic (i.e. a historical) economic theory would presumably 
proceed from the general historical experience of an increasing surplus over subsis- 
tence provided by technical progress, rather than a scarcity in relation to needs. The 
latter view, associated with the static analysis, is the intellectual product of a society 
which had lost its first momentum, and is not necessarily appropriate to a young 
society of a different kind engaged in vigorous economic expansion. Both starting 
points are ‘true’. The choice between them would seem to be a matter of intellectual 
custom, social temper and the nature of the economy. 

18 GuBIN in Hydrotechnical Construction, 1-2/1945. 

VoLrson, LEDovsko!I and SHILNIKOv, The Economics of Transport, 1941. 
TiLxes, Economic Analysis of Variants in Technological Processes, 1948. 
Or Lov and PovorozHENKO, Technico-Economic Accounting in the organization of 
Railway Freight, 1943. 
KHACHATUROV, Principles of the Economics of Railway Transport, Part I, 1946. 
Lurye in Railway Engineering, 5-6/1946; and in Problems of the Economics of 
Railway Transport, 1948. 
NovozHILov in Papers of the Leningrad M. I. Kalinin Polytechnical Institute, 
1/1946, and in Papers of the Leningrad Financial-Economic Institute, 3/1947. 
PROTODYAKONOV in Socialist Transport, 10/1938. 
Prosst, Basic Problems in the Geographical Distribution of the U.S.S.R. Fuel 
Economy, 1939. 
NrKo.aEvsky, The Economics of Working Oil Deposits, 1946. 
BASHINSKY in The Building Industry, 1/1947. 
ZINEVICH: Choice in the Docking of Ships, 1946. 
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(6) a mere accounting device: but in Marxist analysis there is no device which 
does not reflect some socio-economic reality; or (c) a statement of the 
economies of labour effected by capital investment: but Marx has already 
dealt with this notion of a service performed by capital as formulated by Say 
and Lauderdale; 

(3) in Socialism there is no standard norm of saving in practice, and for this 
reason project makers have used figures ranging from 3 per cent to 25 per 
cent; and only part of accumulation goes to the extension of production; 

(4) Socialism does not aim primarily at profit or accumulation, but at 
socialist construction [see further below]. 


Marginal Effectiveness 
(1) Novozhilov and Lurye call the coefficient of effectiveness the norm of — 
reciprocal outlay, meaning thereby that every realized investment bears the 
(non-existent) loss of savings in possible (but unrealized) other investments; 
(2) Lurye goes further in saying that the coefficient of effectiveness is an 
eternal economic phenomenon, appearing elementally in capitalism as the 
rate of interest, and harnessed in Socialism by the plan; 
(3) these are ideas derived from Jevons, already dealt with by Marx. 


Compound Interest 

(1) this is widely used in the discussion of commensuration, although 
already dealt with by Marx, because accumulation is only used partly for 
expanded reproduction, and only this portion can be said to bear a com- 
pound interest; 

(2) the use of compound interest for all accumulation belongs with the 
policy of making the pursuit of accumulation the only aim of Socialism, 
promulgated by the enemies of the people during the first five year plan, and 
defeated by Stalin, who laid it down that the development of the Soviet 
economy is determined not by the hollow principle of maximum growth of 
labour productivity, but by the interests of the Socialist transformation of 
society, the politico-economic tasks facing the Soviet state at each historical 
stage in the development of Socialism [see also below]; 

(3) but Probst, Nikolaevsky, Strumilin still use compound rates. 


Productivity of Labour 

(1) Lurye and Novozhilov take the savings in social labour, i.e. the rise in 
productivity of labour, as an aim in itself; 

(2) but Lenin insisted on the primacy of ‘politics’ [social requirements] 
over economics, and the aims of Socialism are: social transformations, ex- 
panded reproduction, improvement in the material and cultural levels of the 
producers, defence of the country, and its independence. 


3. Mstislavsky then passes to a general critique of the concepts enumerated 
above, and to a series of recommendations. 


The Philosophy of Economics 
(1) most of the errors are idealist, e.g. the assumption that a calculating 


device is simply an idea without any corresponding reality. Such a thing 
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does not exist. Its proponent merely does not know that he is reflecting a 
reality. Devices uncritically borrowed from capitalist economics are liable 
to be divorced from the reality of the Soviet economy. 

Novozhilov and Lurye invent non-existent economic categories — losses 
and gains which are potentials and not real. Many of the mathematical cal- 
culations are based on the idealist concept of the theory of the marginal 
effectiveness of capital, and the ideal of maximum productivity; 

(2) others have muddled categories (Bashinsky). Zinevich uses a sub- 
jectively weighted index of the vulgar western kind;?* 

(3) the roots of the errors are: insufficient understanding of Marxist 
Leninist principles (involving remains of capitalist ideology and neglect of 
Marxist Leninist economic propositions); unreal, scholastic argumentation; 
doing mathematical exercises instead of making theoretical philosophical 
analyses.?° 


Recommendations 

(1) be guided by Stalin’s instruction of 1929 to use the Marxist theory of 
reproduction. Otherwise commensuration of investment and production 
costs, and of outlays at different periods, is impossible; 

(2) use Lenin’s letter to Krzhizhanovsky (written in 1920) on the electrifica- 
tion project:" its implications have been neglected by Soviet economists; 

(3) base all work on the law of value as transformed into its Socialist form. 
Recognize the difference between social and individual cost, as is generally 
done for commodities, but has not yet been applied to investments. Its use 
would show preference for the investment whose individual cost is less than 
the socially necessary. The difference between original and replacement cost 
is already used in practice for price-planning, but it does not appear in the 
theoretical literature, except in Strumilin, who does not use it fully. If the 
replacement value of products and fixed capital is determined consistently, 


1® Here there is an implicit contrast between the index weighted by an observer aloof 
from the processes of production, and such a generalization of experience as is made by 
the producers and organizers in the ‘labour-day’, see pp. 166ff below. The ‘labour-day’ 
concept and its use have had little theoretical handling by Soviet economists; the pro- 
blems of commensuration in agriculture are being solved ‘politically’ and in practice. 

20 This list of ‘radical errors’ may be seen as a demand for simultaneous intellectual 
consistency and adhesion to reality. The demand is made in terms so different from 
those in which western economic thought pursues these desiderata, that at first sight 
there seems to be little connection between the two intellectual worlds. 

21 Mstislavsky quotes Lenin (Collected Works, Russian ed., XXIX, 434) as 
writing to the head of the organization that was soon to become the State Planning 
Commission on the need 

‘to demonstrate, or at least to illustrate, (2) the immense advantage, (b) the 
necessity of electrification. For example: 
Transport. To restore it to previous conditions requires a millions (in pre-war 
prices), or a fuel+ man-days. And to restore it on the basis of electrification 
o-x million rubles; o—y fuel and (B—z) man-days. 


Or also on but with so many times the effect of the earlier. 


II. Steam es To restore industry to its previous condition would require a 
bigger outlay than restoration on the basis of electrification. ’ 

III. Agriculture. Restore, say +5 million ploughs and harnesses. Cost of this 
in the old manner and with electrification? 


This is by way of example.’ 


< 


espero rs 
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then the problem of commensuration of outlays at different times can be 
solved. 


Mstislavsky’s critique of Novozhilov:** Voprosy Ekonomiki 7/1948 

Novozhilov is said to be guilty of an incorrect methodology, for he proceeds 
from the super-historical [i.e. taking no account of historical experience] idea 
of maximum effect of minimum outlay. This means that in effect he 
reproduces the methods and conclusions of contemporary bourgeois 
economics, for his insufficiency of accumulation, and deficiency of means of 
production, amount to ‘scarcity’. Following formal logic** he argues that if 
effectiveness of investment can be made greater, then the means exist for it, 
and there should be concentration on investments which produce sufficient . 
effect. We should establish a permitted minimum effectiveness of invest- 
ment, and a reduction in cost of production may be made with additional 
capital outlay: that is, the permitted minimum of effectiveness amounts to the 
marginal effectiveness of investment. This is scholastic, idealist, unreal and 
contradicts the facts of Socialist economy. The fund of accumulation is not 
the primary aim of Socialism. The assertion of a standard marginal permitted 
minimum of effectiveness is untrue. Socialist aims are to fulfil the politico- 
economic tasks of national housekeeping, to raise the material and cultural 
standards of the people. Practice over many years has rejected standard 
norms of capital investment. 

The problems of variants of investment of course need research, but 
Marxists must begin with a study of real economic relations in Socialist 
economy: mathematics may be used as an accessory means of analysis. 
Novozhilov has 30 pages of mathematics, and at the end there emerge the 
assumptions he put in at the beginning. 


Note. Strumilin and Mstislavsky should be seen in the light of the main 
body of work in current Soviet economic thought, which is on the con- 
struction of a ‘political economy of socialism’. This seeks to describe the 
structure, internal relationships and processes of the economy by general- 
izing from the experience of its development and administration. The focal 
concept used in this werk is the labour theory of value, which is itself a 
generalization of an older and wider social experience. Some of the pub- 
lished work and discussions on the new political economy will be reported 
in.a subsequent issue of Soviet Studies. Meanwhile, the discussion on 
choice between investments has reached a new stage in the latest issue of 
Voprosy Ekonomiki to reach this country (6/1949), which publishes the 
following articles and invites further contributions: D. CHERNOMORDIK, 
Effectiveness of Capital Investments and the Theory of Reproduction: towards 
a Statement of the Problem; and P. MstistavsKky, Some Questions of the 
Effectiveness of Capital Investments in the Soviet Economy. 

J. M. 
** “Means of finding the Maximum Effect of Capital Investment in the Socialist 


Economy’, in Papers of the Leningrad Financial-Economic Institute, 3/1947. 
** i.e. a selective study of causality. 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE MOSCOW PATRIARCHY — Il 


As regards its internal organization, the Church’s aspirations are clearly 
directed towards maximum centralization. Authority and supervisory power 
descend from the Patriarch and the Holy Synod, which conjointly administer 
the Patriarchy, through the diocesan bishops and the district deans to the 
parish priests who, according to Article 40 of the new Church Statute, are 
ex officio Chairmen of the parochial Church Councils which are elected by 
the congregants. This democratic element in Church organization is based 
upon the Disestablishment laws of the state as well as upon the material 
requirement of the disestablished Church. It is frankly stated that super- 
vision by the parish priests is necessary in order to prevent the misuses of 
Church funds that have hitherto occurred.! 

_ The main attention of the leaders of the Church is devoted to strengthening 
Church discipline, and emphasis is laid on the bishop’s judicial functions 
towards erring members of his clergy and flock.? Bishops are not exempted 
from criticism,* and one at least of them has been retired to a prescribed 
monastery under prohibition of exercising any ecclesiastical function. Apart 
from traditional weaknesses of the Russian clergy (some of which may be 
revived as the post of a priest has again become attractive to people other than 
those with high moral standards), the emphasis on discipline is undoubtedly 
inspired by awareness of the contradictions existing between a traditionalist 
Church and its modern Soviet surroundings. The slightest violation of 
ecclesiastical rules, Acting Patriarch Alexey said in the Bishops’ Conference of 
November 1944, involves the danger of further and more serious ones, and 
prevents Churchmen from seeing the border beyond which they must not go, 
lest zealots find an opportunity for fundamental aberrations.’ Three years 
later, in an address to a new bishop whose own diocese, as explicitly stated, 
was not even involved, Patriarch Alexey remarked that the ‘Reformed’ schism* 
was the worst of all the schisms of recent Church history because it violated 
what was most sacred in the Church, its rules, and therefore involved betrayal 
of the Church; and that it was not quite overcome. Some of the ‘Reformed’ 
priests, he said, had left the schism in order to get better living conditions 
rather than because they were convinced of its inherent wickedness.’ 

1 Archbishop Bartholomy (who, however, adds a warning to the parish priests them- 
selves) in vol. 1946, No. 5, p. 57. See also article 46 of the Church Statute, which allows 
for recall of elected members of the Parish Council by the Bishop on complaint of the 
priest, but only after communication with the representative of the government's 
Council for Affairs of the Orthodox Church. 

? Patriarch Alexey’s address to a new bishop, vol. 1946, No. 5, p. 77. 

3 In his address to another new bishop (vol. 1947, No. 8, p. 9) Patriarch Alexey 
especially warns against the danger of bishops putting themselves too much in the centre 
of attention; of taking their moral obligations lightly, of relying too much on the advice 
of some individuals in their surroundings instead of all the experienced members of 
their clergy, which may result in misuse of the bishop’s confidence by dishonest priests. 

“Vol. 1947, No. 6, p. 11. 

5 Vol. 1944, No. 12, p. 7. 

* The ‘Reformed’ Church (Obnovlenchestvo) was started after the Revolution by some 
of the bishops and clergy who objected to the anti-Soviet policy of the Patriarch 


Tikhon. For a time the dissenting group enjoyed the sympathy of the Government. 
7 Vol. 1947, No. 7, p. 50. 
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Such an attitude on behalf of the leaders of the Church explains the 
difference in organizational approach to the two oppositional forces, in the 
fighting against which Patriarch Sergey and his closer friends had rallied the 
Church: those who could not imagine its existence without opposition against 
the Soviet regime, and those who used the new freedom in order to break the 
ancient canons of the Church.* The latter, the ‘Reformed’ heresy,* was accord- 
ing to a contributor to the Journal writing in memory of Patriarch Sergey, 
based upon (1) the desire to modernize the disciplinary canons of the Church, 
(2) disagreement with Patriarch Tikhon’s original opposition to the Soviet 
regime, and (3) desire to play a leading part in Church life.* The Church has 
recognized that in point (2) the ‘Reformed’ group was right; and however strong 
its protests against re-married clergy and married bishops,’® it has not been - 
able to follow them up to the consequence of describing such organizational 
disagreements as fundamental heresies.*' But it described the act of schism as 
a fundamental sin, and Patriarch Sergey rejected the application of a ‘Re- 
formed’ archbishop until he had solemnly denounced his participation in the 
schismatic Church and renounced the honours there received. However, he 
was received as a bishop, though he had been consecrated in the schismatic 
Church.?* Later, the attitude of the Orthodox Church stiffened even more 
and no ‘Reformed’ bishop was re-admitted in a rank higher than he had 
received before his deviation. Thus two ‘Reformed’ metropolitans were 
received as simple priests, and two bishops even turned laymen. The 
interesting fact is not only that such an attitude could be maintained towards 
a group from its very start professing loyalty to the Soviet state’* but that the 
persons concerned submitted to the procedure in a country where laymen are 
certainly not discriminated against if the Church’s blessing is withheld from 
them. Evidently, those members of the ‘Reformed’ Church whose opposition 
to the Established Church was a mere transitional stage in their break at least 
with organized religion, had already left it: so the Church could operate upon 
the others with all its traditional authority of sobornost. The attitude taken 


* Patriarch Sergey’s Preface to The Truth on Religion in Russia, mentioned, e.g. 
vol. 1945, No. 4, p. 53. 

® Vol. 1945, No. 5, p. 27. 

1 It is interesting that even some of the former ‘Reformed’ Churchmen joined in 
these protests. Their former Metropolitan Cornelius Popov (vol. 1943, No. 4, p. 10) 
describes his avoidance of consecration of re-married priests and married bishops as an 
extenuating circumstance. Generally, the strong emphasis laid by the Church on this 
point would be hardly conceivable had not the ‘Reformed’ institutions been comprom- 
ised in public opinion. 

1 When brotherly relations with the Georgian Church were restored on the basis of 
recognition of the latter’s autonomy, Patriarch Sergey’s representative asked the Georgian 
Katholikos whether there were in Georgia re-married priests and married bishops, and 
received satisfactory answers (vol. 1944, No. 3, p. 14). But according to information 
contained in the same No. of the Journal (p. 20) two Georgian bishops — including the 
Katholikos himself - were never made monks; so their unmarried status is merely 
incidental. In the resolution of the Moscow Conference of the Heads of the auto- 
cephalous Orthodox Churches rejecting communion with the Anglican Church (special 
French No. of 1948, p. 26) the issue of the married episcopate was not even mentioned. 

2 Vol. 1943, No. 3, pp. 7ff. 

a. Ftue, during the period of collectivization of agriculture some friction even of the 
Reformed’ Church with the state had arisen, in some way analogous to the friction 
between the French revolutionary regime and even the loyal section of the Church. 
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towards the ‘Reformed’ Church was reasserted — not without disagreements 
in the Church'*— when the issue of the re-union of the Old Believers arose: 
in this case without noticeable results.* The coherence of an old community 
was evidently strong enough to resist the Church’s demand for subjection, 
for the very same reasons for which the Church had been able to subject the 
Reformers. Co-existence of the Church with a number of-sects is at present 
taken for granted'* and bishops regard the protection of their flock against 
heretical teachings as one of their main responsibilities.’ 

Reassertion of canonic authority has strengthened the Church’s hand 
against all political schisms. With the one exception of the Georgian Church, 
whose long-standing autonomy was backed by the State’s nationalities policy 
and therefore recognized,'* all autocephalous movements (especially in the 
Ukraine) could be denounced as treason inspired by the German invaders, 
and came to an end with the latter’s defeat. More difficult was the approach to 
the émigré communities, whose organizational separation from the mother 
Church was partly due to the latter’s own initial vacillations. But the wave 
of patriotic enthusiasm carried most of the émigré communities just as it 
definitely consolidated the Church’s position in Russia; and even before Patri- 
arch Alexey’s solemn appeal to the communities of the so-called Karlovitz 
orientation,’® sharp denunciation of those émigré bishops who had supported 
the Hitlerite aggression was combined with a most conciliatory treatment of 
all the practical issues arising from the re-union of those émigré communities 
which shared the general patriotic feelings.2° The student of the history of 
the Russian emigration will find the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchy (especi- 
ally volumes 1945 and 1946) full of useful information. We have had an 
opportunity of mentioning the contributions which the impressions of 


** The same number of the Journal (vol. 1946, No. 7) in which Archpriest Bogolyubov 
answers an inquiry of Old Believers to the Patriarch, as to the conditions under which 
the schism could be overcome, by reference to the precedent created with the ‘Re- 
formed’ bishops (which, in the case of the Old Believers, involved the demand for 
reconsecration), also contains a much more conciliatory article by G. Alexandrov in 
which mutual recognition of hierarchy and custom is sugges 

18 Vol. 1947, No. 8, p. 39, the return of an Old Believing priest under the described 
conditions (reconsecration after confession of his schismatic sin) is reported as an 
outstanding fact — which shows sufficiently that it was an isolated case (in Odessa). 

16 Cf. vol. 1948, No. 12, p. 25. 

17 Cf. Archbishop Cornely, of Gorky, vol. 1949, No. 2, p. 47. 

18 Vol. 1944, No. 3. In his communication to the other Eastern patriarchs (ibid., p. 11) 
Patriarch Sergey himself notices that the recognition of the ecclesiastical implications 
resulting from Georgia’ 's independence, and its status as a member-state of the U.S.S.R. 
had been delayed by ‘inertia’ on the part of the Russian Church. In fact, the issue is 
not mainly juridical (see ibid., p.’7) but national: no one would dream of autocephalous 
Churches for the Slav member-states of the U.S.S.R. In the case of Czechoslovakia, 
the latter’s basic claim as an independent state to an autocephalous Church has been 
theoretically recognized from the very beginning, and gradual concessions have pro- 
ceeded at present up to the granting of metropolitan status to the Patriarchs’ repre- 
sentative for Czechoslovakia; but recognition of Czech autocephaly was made depend- 
ent on the development of a Czech national (as distinct from the present, predominantly 
Russian) hierarchy. It is clear that no considerable body of Czech priests can be ex- 
pected to come forward for years. 

19 Vol. 1945, No. 9 

20 See already thet treatment of the case of the North American Archbishop Adam 
by the Bishops’ Council, vol. 1944, No. 12, p. 8. 

21 See notes 7 and 15 to the first part of ‘this report in No. 1 of this Journal. 
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returning émigrés may make to the understanding of conditions in the home- 
land. The intentions which inspired the Patriarchy’s policy towards the émigré 
Churches have best been expressed by Bishop Sergey’s forecast®* that ‘the 
day is not far away when believing Orthodox Russian people, whatever their 
political convictions or their nationality, in whatever part of God’s world they 
enter a Russian Orthodox church, will feel themselves at home, in their 
fatherland’. 

More recently emphasis on the need for Church discipline has increased.** 
Emigré bishops who attempted to interpret the well-known traits of Russian 
sectarian life as evidence of an alleged ‘underground Church’ existing in 
opposition to the pro-Soviet hierarchy , had to resort to misrepresentations 
of statements of Russian Church leaders. (The fact of this overt polemic'* 
being made in conditions of the Soviet censorship is perhaps an argument 
against the existence of an underground Church in the U.S.S.R.) What 
would appear to be more serious is the possible need for greater Church 
discipline in order to prevent the consciousness of the more traditionalist 
elements within the Church, heightened by the improved position of the latter, 
from colliding with the not less accentuated self-consciousness of the Soviet 
state. When, at Saratov, the traditional ceremony of blessing the waters was 
made the occasion for mass-bathing of believers in the icy Volga,** with the 
inevitable consequences to the health of many of the participants, the incident 
was made the occasion for an attack, in Pravda (February 19th, 1949) on the 
priests responsible as well as on the Town Soviet which had interpreted 
freedom of worship as including freedom to commit such actions. The 
Holy Synod, on the motion of Patriarch Alexey, hastened to reprimand the 
bishop for having permitted such a procedure which, though not forming a 
recognized Church ceremony, was identified by the press as such and served as 
a basis for attacks against the allegedly superstitious character of the Church.** 

As regards relations with the other Churches, polemic against the Vatican 
is conspicuous. During the war it was fed by the Pope’s suggestion of a 
compromise with the German aggressors, while at present his links with the 
American opponents of the U.S.S.R. are emphasized;** but historical?: 


22 Vol. 1946, No. 3, p. 26. 
°3 The article (in 1948, No. 12) Organization (organizovannost) and Discipline as the 
Fundamental Conditions of Ecclesiastical Life, starting from Genesis and from the 
Fathers of the Church, ends with the conclusion that ‘no army of any state can exist 
without discipline; without discipline, it would disintegrate. ‘Thus also the strength 
of the spiritual army of the believers is strong through its discipline. Without such 
spiritual cement, the believers would split into parties, sectarian conventicles, in 
various quasi-religious groups. The same holds true of the Episcopate and of the 
Pastorate: exemplary discipline should rule amongst both of them. Thanks to discipline, 
the Patriarch, as well as the diocesans will be able without obstacles to solve the great 
religious and patriotic tasks confronting the Russian Church.’ 
** At 18 degrees Fahrenheit below freezing point. A large hole in the form of a 
cross was cut in the ice, for the immersion. 
- 5 Protocol of the meeting of the Holy Synod of February 22nd, 1949, in vol. 1949, 
0; 2, P. 22 
26 See also the French special issue, » 048. 
7 See, e.g. 1945, No. 4. But it should = noted that the promised continuation of an 
article in No. 7 of the same volume by a contributor competing with the most tactless 
productions of the late League of the Godless, was omitted. 
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and dogmatic* argument is not absent. The borderline between religious and 
national-political issues was touched in the re-union of a majority of the 
priests*® of the Galician Uniate Church with the Orthodox Church, extensively 
reported in Vol. 1946, No. 4.°° From the argument used, and embodied even 
in the Official documents of the Uniate Council, it is obvious that the issue 
turned on the question whether the Western Ukrainians should continue 
to reject the pro-Russian elements in their national tradition in favour of those 
emphasizing unity with the Poles and the non-Slav West, thus sepafating 
themselves from the bulk of the Slav family. The presence of the Soviet 
army was regarded as an opportunity to undo what had been enforced 
by the pressure of the Polish Kingdom and its Austrian and Tilsudskian 
successors. 

Together with Roman Catholicism, the Oecumenical Movement h- now 
become a focus of attack by the Russian Orthodox Church leaders, who de- 
nounce its tendency to subordinate the specific tenets of the participant 
Churches to some allegedly supra-denominational, i.e. virtually liberal 
Protestant, theology; they also attack its political implications, as illustrated by 
Mr. John Dulles’s speech at the Amsterdam Congress.*! 

The sources of the patriotic feelings expressed in every issue of the Journal 
are diverse. Consciousness of the continuity of national history, and pride 
in the part played in it by Orthodox Christianity* is one. The horrors of the 
fascist invasion, which can be followed up through all the numbers of the 
war-period, are another. Archbishop Luka may have been only more out- 
spoken than others when, in connection with the first trials of war criminals, 
he exclaimed that, in this case, it was absolutely impossible for anyone, 
including God Himself, to love these enemies of mankind.** The specifically 
nihilist character of the Nazi philosophy invited argument about the need to 
defend a humanist interpretation of civilization,** whatever its concrete aspects 


28 E.g. vol. 1945, No. 5. 

29 78 per cent, according to the data given, I.c., p. 35. The bishops had been arrested 
eleven months before, for political reasons. In the desire to cover some gaps, more 
obvious perhaps from the point of view of the canonist than of the historian, two of 
the priests leading the re-union movement were made (Orthodox) bishops immedi- 
ately before the Council that had to make the formal decision. Not too much should be 
concluded from enthusiastic reports about enthusiastic congregations in conditions 
where not only the relations between the various denominations, but also the whole 
strength of organized religion underwent the test of a social revolution. 

80 For the first and preliminary steps, see No. 1, p. 11, and No. 3, p. 44. 

81 Cf, Special French issue, 1948. 

®2 Cf. vol. 1944, No. 5, pp. 24-5. At the Victory Service at Odessa, on May rst, 1948 
(reported vol. 1945, No. 6) Bishop Sergey enumerated Chapayev, Frunze and Stalin 
simply in continuation of a line preceding from Alexander Nevsky and Dmitrii 
Donskoy to Peter the Great, Kutusov and Brussilov, and the Perekop-battle of 1920 
together with Kunnersdorf, the Beresina and Plevna. 

8 Vol. 1944, No. 2, p. 28. Immediately at the end of the war emphasis was laid on 
the other aspects of the problem, and Bishop Sergey proclaimed at the Victory Service 
just mentioned that ‘while German Fascism established the anti-Christian racial 
theory about the alleged superiority of one people over others, our Church, which 
strictly rejects such concepts, does not intend to apply a similar theory against defeated 
Germany’. But Christian humanism involved that need for the re-education of the 
German people that was realized already by Heine, and which had nothing in common 
with the attempts of the Vatican to condone the deeds of the fascist leaders. 
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and philosophies.** But the emphasis laid by the Church on Soviet patriotism 
was older than the war,** and has continued after its conclusion.** Not to 
speak of polemics against émigré bishops whose choice of place for a confer- 
ence directed against the Moscow Patriarchy justified the observation that 
they obviously had lost any connection with the Russian people’s feelings,*” 
positive emphasis on the need for honest work in reconstruction as well as for 
prevention of further attacks against the Fatherland is given pride of place in 
Episcopal Addresses. 

But this Fatherland was shaped by a great revolution; and amongst all the 
leaders of the Church contributing to the Journal only Archbishop Luka has 
straightforwardly faced this fact, and asserted the necessity for the overthrow 
of Tsar, landlords and capitalists as well as ‘the great social truth, realized in the 
Soviet state, the equality of rights and the destruction of all national and class 
barriers’, which attract the thoughts of progressive mankind everywhere.* 
Articles are published on Constitution Day* and on the occasion of the elections 
to the Supreme Soviet,“ with due emphasis on the thankfulness of the Church 
to a system which freed it from its former position as a slave of the govern- 
ment; and International Women’s Day provides an annual opportunity to 
commemorate the achievements of the Soviet state in the emancipation of 
that section of the community which, during the war, provided the bulk 
of those people who upheld the organization of the parish-communities, as of 
so many other sections of the national life.‘ But even as regards the main 
moral issue of the average woman’s everyday life the Church’s attitude is not 
clearly elaborated,** and most attempts to show in historical studies Christian- 
ity’s interest in social emancipation are based upon its alleged influence upon 
the emancipation of the slaves. 

The Journal is full of historical articles, and the priest who regularly reads 
it should easily be able to keep his place in the local intelligentsia, so far as 
knowledge of facts about a considerable section of national history is concerned. 
The choice of this section is naturally selective; and though most of the authors 
are acquainted with modern historiography, and some occasionally influenced 
by the Marxist interpretation of socio-economic history,** most applications 
of such knowledge serve as arguments in defence of the hero of the article in 


** Cf. Archpriest Smirnov’s elaboration (in vol. 1943, No. 3. pp. 26-7) of the con- 
nections between Hitlerism and Nietzsche’s philosophy. 

%5 Cf. Archpriest Smirnov’s remembrance of his address to the then Acting Patriarch 
Sergey, three months before the German invasion of Russia, vol. 1944, No. 6, p. 24. 

°° Cf. the then Metropolitan Alexey’s Pastoral letter to the liberated regions, Easter 
1944 (vol. 1944, No. 4), and Archbishop Photin’s article in vol. 1945, No. 10. 

*? “Another Munich’, in vol. 1946, No. 9. 

8 Vol. 1944, No. 9, pp. 21-2. 

** Vol. 1944, No. 12, pp. 4off. 

Vol. 1946, No. 1. 

“ A. Shapalova, in vol. 1946, No. 3, p. 33- 

** Compare the emphasis laid in vol. 1945, No. 4, p. 33, on St. Paul’s demand for 
subordination of the wife to the husband with that on equality between the 
partners to a Christian marriage, vol. 1946, No. 8, p. 78. Vol. 1946, No. 7, pp. 64-5. 
Re-marriage even of the guilty party in a divorce-case is justified (all these arguments 
are conducted in a historical context). 

“ Cf. e.g., vol. 1944, No. 8, p. 73, and vol. 1945, No. 6, p. 61. 
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question, even against widespread criticism within the Church itself.“ The 
task of the elaboration of a common concept of the Russian past is hardly 
even faced. Evidently, the future of the Russian Church depends upon its 
capacity to replenish the ranks of its servants by educated members of the 
young generation. Therefore it may be justified to devote the rest of this 
report to the educational institutions of the Church, 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Ever since the Russian Orthodox Church was disestablished, the provision 
of training for its priests has formed one of the difficult points in its relations 
with the state. On the one hand, the Soviet regime was determined to end 
the former privileged position of the Church and its position in official 
academic life, and to prevent any proselytizing amongst the non-Orthodox 
and non-religious part of the population:** on the other, prevention of proper 
training of the new generation of the servants of the Church would entail 
the latter’s gradual disappearance, and would not be without disadvantage 
from the point of view of the state: such educational activities as a still power- 
ful community might be able to provide would be driven underground. 
According to the Disestablishment laws, by September 6th, 1918, all the 
theological institutions set up under the former regime had to be closed. But 
in the practical administration of the law, the State Commission for Education 
allowed the Church to establish its own training institutions for its clergy, 
provided that no candiates younger than eighteen were admitted and that 
the programme was clearly restricted to theological disciplines, without 
competition with the state’s general educational activities.“ In the autumn 
of 1918 a training school for priests and a higher Church Academy were 
opened in Petrograd, with a programme approved by Patriarch Tikhon. In 
addition to the subjects taught at the former Theological Academy under the 


“4 Cf. vol. 1946, for the attitude of a Petrine hierarch to the — in most contributions 
rejected (see, e.g. vol. 1944, No. 12, pp. 52ff., No. 4, pp. 63ff.) Synodal reorganization. 

‘® No fundamental difficulties as to the constitutional position are involved. The 
Freedom of Worship, granted by article 124 of the present (and the corresponding 
articles of the former) constitution may be interpreted as including the religious citizen’s 
right to the ministration of priests properly trained according to his creed. Proselytizing 
may be excluded by an age-limit and mode of recruitment which actually restricts the 
propagandist appeal of each community’s educational institutions to persons already 
sharing its creed because of their personal background, etc. The rationale behind the 
fact that article 124 grants the right to anti-religious, but not explicitly to religious 
propaganda may be found in the coinicidence of religious and national communities 
frequent in eastern Europe and Asia. In such conditions, religious propaganda may 
easily involve disturbance of the peace between the nationalities of the U.S.S.R. 
whose cohabitation is based upon the strict rejection of any attempt at assimilation of 
one by another (as was in fact attempted in Tsarist times by the Orthodox Church to 
assist Russification). 

46 The programme of the first Academy, described in the text below, shows a rather 
broad-minded interpretation of that restriction. In the curriculum of the present 
Church Academies and even Church seminaries (see below, p. 136), ‘the constitution 
of the U.S.S.R.’ is included as a subject. The state may desire a guarantee that 
preachers from the pulpit have learned something about its structure, whilst the 
Church is interested in acquainting its future priests with the body of legal regulations 
under which it has to work. 
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old or new descriptions,’ those subjects included Christian mystics (as 
distinct from other mystical approaches), and even such controversial ones 
as ‘Christian sociology, which should introduce the Church’s opinion on 
social problems and phenomena’; ‘Christian paedagogics, explaining the 
characteristics of the human soul in the state of fall as vessels of re-birth, 
and especially the psychology of the infant’s soul and the means of beneficially 
influencing it’; and “The history of Russian religious consciousness, explaining 
the general course and direction of the intellectual aspirations of Russian 
society in the religious-moral field’. According to the changed external 
position of the Church, the composition of the students fundamentally differed 
from that of the former Theological Academy which had provided an estab- 
lished career for young people: amongst the hundred persons entering the first 
session of the Academy in 1920, thirty-two had a University or equivalent 
education. After three years the Academy came to an end because of an 
internal split in connection with the ‘Reformed’ schism. There had been only 
one graduation of twenty-three students who had finished the whole 
course. 

Another attempt at establishing a higher educational organization of the 
Church in Leningrad was made, with the same programme, in the years 1925- 
28, under the same rector,** and with the same result. Again the authorities 
agreed, the Academy proceeded through three sessions and achieved one 
graduation of students, and broke up because of an internal ecclesiastical 
schism (this time the conflict with the ‘Josephlyansky’ group who wanted 
completely to dissociate the Church from the Soviet regime). In the following 
year (1929), the indefatigable Gregory made another attempt at re-opening 
the institute, got the assent of Acting Patriarch Sergey and even of the 
Administrative Department of the V.T.T.S.I.K.* which discussed the plan 
with him; but technical difficulties as to housing and staffing interfered. 
The article says nothing of the reasons why the project was not re-opened 
until 1943. 

Immediately after the election of Patriarch Sergey, Gregory, at that time 
Archbishop of Saratov, was invited to submit to the Holy Synod a project 
for the reorganization of ecclesiastical education, to include Theological 
Courses for the average clergy and a Theological Institute for higher educa- 
tion. In view of the fact that only adult persons could be admitted even to 
the Theological Courses and that a strong personal interest of those choosing 
the priestly vocation might be assumed, a reduction of the total period to five 


“ ‘History of Religion’, formerly taught in the course of basic theology (acquaintance 
with which might be presupposed amongst the students of a Church Academy under 
the Tsarist, but not under the Soviet regime); ‘religious metaphysics’ (the former 
description of the same course as ‘elements of philosophy’ would have met obvious 
objection from the new regime). 

““ His speech, in his present capacity as Gregory, Metropolitan of Leningrad, at 
the opening of the Leningrad Theological Seminary and Academy, October 8th, 1946 
(reported in vol. 1946, No. 10) is the source for the above historical summary; he adds 
that the failures of the first attempts were caused by internal friction within the 
Church rather than by external interference. 

** All-Union Executive Committee: under the 1924 Constitution the highest organ 
of Government. 
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years (against six to seven in pre-revolutionary times) was envisaged,” but 
seems to have proved a failure. In 1947 courses of four years each were 
envisaged for the lower and the higher training, now described again, as in 
pre-revolutionary times, as Theological Seminary and Theological Academy 
respectively.*! The Seminary was divided into two courses of two sessions 
each, and only the graduates of the higher (full) course are admitted to Holy 
Orders. Entrants to the lower (preparatory) course, apart from being at least 
eighteen years old, must have a general education on the level of the incom- 
plete (seven years’) course of the general secondary school, know the most 
current prayers, the Ten Commandments, the Creed, etc. Entrants to the 
higher course (the third session of the Seminary), unless promoted from the 
lower grade, must have a general education on the level of the complete (ten 
years’) course of the general secondary school and sit an entrance examination 
on Biblical History, the Catechism, the Church statute, the short course of 
Church History (general and Russian), the Church Slavonic and Russian 
languages, the Constitution of the U.S.S.R., and Liturgical song. Provision 
is made for the self-esteem of those graduates of the preparatory course who 
fail to qualify for the higher one by describing such promotion as reserved 
to the most successful® and allowing the rest to serve as Church singers 
(Psalmovchiks) and, if comparatively successful, even as deacons. On the other 
side, the return of the Church to a position where its service does not ex- 
clusively attract those prepared to make great personal sacrifices, finds ex- 
pression in the offering of the most desirable parishes, in the regional and 
republican centres, to the average graduates of the Theological Academy. 
Those who have graduated from the Academy with a higher degree (which 
is described as that of ‘candidate’, which in ordinary Soviet academic life 
would approach the British Ph.D.), are appointed as teachers in Church 
Seminaries, unless they are regarded as gifted enough to get ‘professorial 
grants’ for theological research, which evidently is intended to result in their 
appointment as professors at the Theological Academy itself.** 


5° Vol. 1943, No. 3. 

51 1947, No. 7, p. 35, and the rules of admission published in 1947, 3 and 4. 

52 In fact, there seems to be no undue loss of students in the transition Ree the 
lower to the higher grades of the Seminary. In Moscow, in the academic year 1946-47, 
of 13 second-year students 10 were immediately admitted to the third session, an 
3 had to sit additional examinations. The main selection is carried out in the 
entrance examination and, naturally, during the first year of each course. In Lenin- 
grad, of 80 applicants only 52 were admitted, and many of them appear to have failed 
during their first year. In Moscow, of 66 first-year students only 44 were promoted 
without repetition of the examination; 14 submitted to such tests; 3 were kept for 
another year in the first session, and 5 were removed from the school. Of 27 third-year 
students 17 were promoted without, and 8 with, an additional examination. In Lenin- 
grad, the selection seems to be even stricter: without additional examination, 19 of 
the 28 students of the first, and only 15 of the 30 students of the third-year session were 
promoted; we learn only of 8 of the remaining 24 who sat additional examinations; so 
there seems to be more than a third complete failures (after a third of the entrance 
candidates had been sifted out). In Leningrad Theological Academy there are, of 
course, fewer complete failures, but even stricter standards: of 16 first-year students 
only 3 were promoted without, and another 8 with, additional examinations. 

1947, No. 7.) Such figures would scarcely be possible in a Soviet university. : 
53'The submission and disputation of theses for higher degrees in Theology, in 
the forms current in Soviet learned institutions, by Professors of the Moscow Academy 
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Entrants to the Theological Academy have to prove, apart from complete 
secondary education, sufficient knowledge of the Old and New Testaments; 
Dogmatic, Moral, Fundamental and Comparative Theology;** Church History; 
Liturgics; Homiletics; Pastoral Practice; the history and critical treatment of 
the schismatic and sectarian groups; the Constitution of the U.S.S.R.; one 
classical and one modern language (evidently chosen by the candidate).** As 
successful graduates of the Seminary with sufficient general education are 
expected to qualify for the first year of the Academy, the stated demands of 
the latter may be regarded as the essence of the former’s programme and 
thus of the standard which the Church would like to establish amongst its 
priests. As to the programme of the Academy, we have only Archbishop 
Gregory’s programme of 1943 which envisaged, apart from the subjects just . 
mentioned, Patristics, History of Religion and Christian Apologetics, Canonic 
Law and the Constitution of the U.S.S.R.*" Liturgics and the History of 
Christian Art, reading both of the Old (in selected parts) and New Testa- 
ments and the Patristic Literature in the original languages, and reading of 
foreign (Catholic, Protestant and Anglican) theological apologetic and polemi- 
cal literature. We do not know how far this programme* is in fact followed. 
Inferences about it should not be drawn from the subjects of the theses sub- 
mitted by existing professors of the Theological Academy in order to qualify 
for higher degrees.®? It is possible that, in order to acquire respect for its 
degrees in the Soviet learned world, the Academy may in such theses em- 
phasize subjects near to the average Soviet historian’s understanding. 

Material conditions seem to have moved from a state of strict austerity, 
conditioned by the war circumstances as well as by the former position of 
the Church, to comparable comfort and a standard not below what is offered 
to the average Soviet undergraduate. In 1943 there were evening classes (on 

5¢ There is not even the formula (as in the conditions for admissions to the higher 
courses of the Seminary) that suitable private education may be accepted as a substitute: 
so it may be supposed that, as a rule, the career of the priest with a general education 
not superior to that of the average worker is unlikely to lead beyond a village parish. 

55 ‘Fundamental’ theology is evidently intended to cover what formerly (see note 45 
above) was described as ‘Christian metaphysics’, while ‘comparative’ theology may 
involve a cautious description of polemics with other denominations. 

5° One modern language (other than Russian in the non-Russian republics) is de- 
manded in the programme of the general Soviet secondary school, but the classical 
language would have to be learnt at the Seminary. 3 

5? This description of the subject suggests the main contents of its programme, 


which is evidently intended to introduce the future leaders of the Church into its 
relations to the State. 

58 Especially as to the knowledge of three ancient languages, Greek, Latin and 
Hebrew, only one of which has been learnt previously (in the Seminary). 

°° It should be kept in mind that the student of the lower courses of the Seminary, 
though in the age-group corresponding to an undergraduate, receives a rather elemen- 
tary education, and that the demands on progress needed in order to qualify for a 


is broadly reported in the Yournal, 1947, pp. 30ff. The subjects were ‘On the Origin 
of the Bulgarian Schism’ and ‘The Orthodox Church in Galicia during the (old) 
Russian period’, with emphasis on the question whether Christianity was introduced 
into these regions from the East or from the West. Both subjects are evidently suitable 
for publication in ordinary Soviet learned journals and the treatment of the former 
thesis (by Archpriest Veryuzhsky, published in the Yournal, 1948, 7, 10 and 12) 
actually comes up to scholarly standards. 
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the evident assumption that everyone had to work during the day in order 
to earn his living and to fulfil his civic duties) with stipends and living 
accommodation merely granted to those in need. But in 1947 we find only 
full-time students with stipends composed of a basic grant of 260 rubles per 
month from the Patriarchy and an additional grant, graded according to 
progress made, between 100 and 200 rubles for the first years and 200 to 400 
rubles for the students of the Academy. So the average stipend-income (from 
which half the costs of the meals supplied is deducted) seems to be about 400 
rubles for the first and 500 for the later years at the Seminary, and 700 for the 
Academy. It should be kept in mind that the former group consists of pro- 
bationers with a not very high level of general education, and no definite 
prospect of serving the Church in functions other than any interested layman 
could fulfil; while the students of the Academy are educated priests, at least 
in their late twenties, and possibly with responsibilities for a family. In any 
case we learn that nearly fifty (i.e. a little less than half) of the students of the 
Moscow Seminary and Academy were demobilized soldiers, the majority of 
whom had served in commissioned rank. This may only reflect the demands 
made on the students’ general education; but it shows in any case that the 
career of a priest appears attractive at least to some people to whom a wide 
choice of opportunities in Soviet life is definitely open. On the other hand, 
the limiting factor in the intake of students is clearly not to be sought in the 
material facilities, but in the comparatively moderate number of candidates 
for the priesthood.** The part played by the Church’s educational institutions 
in the intellectual life of the nation should not be measured by enthusiastic 
reports by those who, naturally, regard this contribution as the most essential 
one, nor against the background of legends about a persecuted Church into 
whose service only heroes would enter; it may be preferable to compare the 
sober figures of entries and annual graduations with the undoubtedly 


6° Which was raised by subsidies from the Moscow parishes and — to a much smaller 
extent — from the dioceses other than Moscow. The desire of the provinces to have a 
predominant say in the nomination for the studentships allegedly financed by them 
seems to have caused a minor conflict which, however, was decided in favour of cen- 
tralization. See 1947, No. 7, p. 25. 

61 1947, No. 2, pp. 18-19. 

82 In November 1945 the Moscow Institute obtained new housing accommodation 
in Novodyevichi Abbey, with dwelling space for 100 students; but only 74 students 
(39 of whom did not use the accommodation offered as they had their ordinary dwellings 
in Moscow) came forward (vol. 1945, No. 11, p. 22). 

6° The two Church seminaries in Moscow and Leningrad had by the end of 1947 
graduated 33 priests altogether, 15 of whom (apart from about double this number 
immediately admitted to the Academies) entered the higher theological establishment, 
while the rest proceeded to the Ministry. As regards the younger seminaries (Odessa 
and Lutsk since 1945, Stavropol since 1946, Kiev and Minsk since 1947) we have the 
data of Kiev, which admitted 11 students to the first session, and of Minsk, where 67 
students were admitted to the first year, 29 to the second, and 14 to the third (i.e. the 
first year of the Priests’ Training Seminary proper, as distinct from its preparatory 
school). Evidently there are two types of Church seminaries, some with very definite 


stipend, as explained in 1947, No. 7, p. 27, are much below what would be demanded 
in a Soviet High School. The minimum stipend granted by the Patriarchy (see the 
next note) is given to everyone, however modest his progress, unless he is removed 
from the school. 
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enormous part of the nation which still cherishes traditional allegiance to the 
Church. Quantity is not everything, and by their active participation in the 
life of the Church’s educational institutions its leaders“ clearly demonstrate 
the importance ascribed by them to the formation of even a small nucleus of 
servants of the Church who are up to the average level of the Soviet profes- 
sions. However, they have yet to accomplish their task. One may question 
whether such a nucleus can be formed without a recognition in this most 
traditional institution of present Soviet civilization, of the need for intellectual 
struggle with problems posed by a time very different from that which the 
Church still reflects. 
R.S. 


64 In 1947, all of the permanent members of the Holy Synod, including Patriarch 
Alexey, attended one of the final examinations in the Moscow Seminary and the 
examinations in the two existing sessions of the Academy. 


standards of selection (and corresponding expectation that a high percentage of 
entrants will eventually graduate), and others whose organizers are prepared to accept 
nearly everyone who, in a time of general turmoil, offers himself for a test in the hope 
that some of the entrants may eventually be assimilated. 


| 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
THE FOREIGN POLICY OF SOVIET RUSSIA' 


Max Betorr, The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia, vol. 11, 1936-41. 
Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, Oxford University Press, 1949. 434 pp. 21s. 


Mk. BevorF has made a valuable contribution towards raising the study 
of Soviet Foreign Policies from the realm of guesses and wishful (or 
fearful) thinking to that of investigation. Even where he errs, his errors 
lend themselves to fruitful discussion, since the facts on which he bases 
his conclusions and the sources used by him are always clearly stated. 

The construction of the book is fairly clear. Perhaps with some 
simplification of the influences at work in the preceeding period,? he 
assumes that during the three years from 1933 to 1936 (when this second 
volume starts) the U.S.S.R. had achieved at least a partial realization of 
her policy of collective security. “The years 1936 to 1938 witnessed the 
collapse of this security system and the hopes which had been placed 
in it.’* This collapse is traced through the chapters of Part IV of the 
book from the Spanish Civil War and the Montreux conference up 
to the Munich catastrophe, with two additional chapters on Soviet 
policies in the Far and the Middle East. Rightly, Mr. Beloff sees 
the turning-point in Soviet relations to the West at Munich, where the 
western powers showed an attitude ‘sufficient to dispel most of the 
remaining hold which the “collective security” idea may have had in 
Soviet circles’. The retreat into isolation now gathered further momen- 
tum.‘ Mr. Beloff regards it as probable that between Munich and the 
German occupation of Prague ‘the Soviet Government came to accept 
the view that its purposes would best be served by some formal arrange- 
ment with Germany, if that Power could be induced to abandon the 
idea of an attack on Russia in favour of expansion elsewhere’. He offers 
no evidence, however, to support this belief* and elsewhere accepts 
Stalin’s speech at the Congress of the C.P.S.U. in March 1939 as a full 
exposition of the principles dominating Soviet policies throughout the 
subsequent period. He notes especially Stalin’s warning ‘that the big 
and dangerous political game started by the supporters of the policy of 

1 All quotations without special reference refer to this book. 

5 CE my review of vol. I of his book in No. 1 of this Journal, p. 70. 


1. 

4 pp. 166 and 211. 
5p. 211, Mr. Beloff says that ‘it is not surprising that, before the end of the period, 

rumours to that effect began to circulate’ — a statement which, if it makes any sense, 

can only be interpreted as meaning that the Soviet agreement with Hitler was the 

natural reaction to be expected from a power put into its position after Munich. 
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non-intervention may end in a serious blow for them’. The most far- 
reaching interpretation which Mr. Beloff puts on this speech is that it 
represented ‘at once a warning to Great Britain and France that they 
would have to bid very high now for Soviet support, and give concrete 
pledges of their trustworthiness, and as an invitation to Nazi Ger- 
many with whom “‘no visible grounds”’ of conflict existed’;* in short, 
that, after Munich, the U.S.S.R. considered that she had regained her 
freedom of choice and it depended on the behaviour of her partners in 
the subsequent negotiations which way this choice would go. Events 
took their course, and the dividing points of the subsequent chapters 
are well established by history: the Soviet-German agreement of August 
1939, Hitler’s conquest of western Europe in the spring of 1940, the 
crisis of November 1940 in Soviet-German relations caused by the 
German moves into Finland and the Balkans which coincided with 
Hitler’s decision to attack the U.S.S.R., and the actual invasion of 
Russia. The last chapter, on the Principles of Soviet Foreign Policy, 
contains Mr. Beloff’s conclusions from the material investigated. Much 
less interest is thus devoted to the Far East than in vol. I, but this 
one-sidedness is apparently due to the documentation on which the 
author relies and to the direction of the main interests of Soviet policies. 

Mr. Beloff’s documentation is broad, and the one serious omission is 
evidently due to the circumstances of publication: his book went to 
press when the U.S.A. publication Nazi-Soviet Relations 1939-41 had 
appeared, but when only the first of the two volumes published in 
reply by the Soviet Foreign Office was available.’ I do not think that 
the value of his book has been fundamentally affected by this gap in 
evidence. Vol. I of the Soviet documents, dealing with the pre- 
Munich period, does little beyond filling a gap in the history of 
‘appeasement’ policies, of which Mr. Beloff has been conscious*. Vol. II 
tries to prove that the U.S.S.R. was not the only party to the summer 
negotiations of 1939 which kept an alternative iron in the fire. ‘The main 
facts mentioned in the Dircksen reports, in vol. II of the Soviet docu- 
ments, especially the Wohltat negotiations, are mentioned by Mr. Beloff* 
as factors which may have caused doubts on the Soviet side in the sincer- 


p. 223. 

"It is quoted only on p. 108 in a footnote qualifying the statement, in the text, that 
the substance of the Halifax-Hitler talks on November 17th, 1937, remained a closely 
guarded secret. The footnote mentions the ‘German record of the conversation’ given 
in vol. I of the Soviet publication. However, the document is the official protocol 
(with marginal notes referring to the English text) which circulated amongst the 
members of the German Government. At least a similar caution might have been ad- 
visable in using Nazi-Soviet Relations, which is composed of unchecked reports of 
individual German officials. 

* Cf. note 1 on p. 120, with the quotation from Prof. Namier, and Mr. Beloff’s own 
statement, quoted below, pp. 142-3. 

P. 259. 
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ity of its partners. Mr. Beloff himself reasonably envisages a further 
flow of new materials which may involve a continued rewriting of the 
international history of recent times; and I should endorse his attempt 
to produce as good a book as he could with the materials available as 
against those who feel that contemporary history should not be written 
before it has ceased to be of topical interest. But consciousness of the 
incompleteness of the material available should be an additional reason 
for the historian to submit any source used to a critical investigation and 
to inform his readers of the view taken by him of its reliability and likely 
bias. Mr. Beloff does so only occasionally and incidentally;?° and in 
many instances he juxtaposes conflicting statements from sources of very 
different reliability with such detachment that there is doubt whether 
he himself has submitted all his sources to such investigation. Quite 
frequently, the assessment of sources is restricted to epithets such as 
‘the well-informed journalist’. Occasionally Mr. Beloff annotates his 
considered judgment on basic political facts from a source whose 
setting he explains in incomplete and therefore misleading terms." 
However, in this volume, as distinct from the first one, concentration on 
issues in which the author would be at the mercy of certain types of un- 
unreliable source has been avoided, and though Mr. Beloff may be 
mistaken in some of his decisions, he has allowed hardly any important 
aspect of the issue to go by default. To a large extent he has succeeded 
in checking the bias of most of his sources by ample use of many sources 
with different biases, but occasionally he pays the penalty for uncritical 
approach to them, especially where he relies upon them so far as to use 
indirect quotations from the Soviet press.'* 

In his conclusions Mr. Beloff rightly emphasizes that ‘we still lack 
the factual information necessary before one can proceed to an analysis 

1° The most thorough critique of sources is footnote 3 on pp. 28-9. ; 

11 e.g. p. 277 where he qualifies his statement that after the Soviet-German agree- 
ment nothing was done in the U.S.S.R. to minimize the necessity for constant pre- 
paredness against Germany (the same view is illustrated on pp. 392-3, 305, 310, 312, 
335) by a footnote mentioning that ‘Victor Kravchenko, who occupied important indus- 
trial posts during this period, claims that the satisfaction of Germany’s economic 
demands took precedence over the Soviet Union’s own armament programme and 
prevented adequate progress in the latter’. Kravchenko’s record of the industrial posts 
held by him is not undisputed (cf. the documents published in Etudes Soviétiques, Paris, 
vol. 1949, No. 11-2, pp. 96ff), but, quite apart from this, description of a source solely 
according to the material available to it, and complete neglect of the conditions under 
which the book was written and of the political demands made on its author by his public, 
grants partisan authors on topical subjects an amount of objectivity legitimate only in 
demands on the scholar. . 

12 On p. 283 the suggestion that Soviet troops prepared ‘to occupy a very considerable 
proportion of ethnic Poland as well as the White Russian and Ukrainian lands’ is 
illustrated by Umiastowski’s description of a map published on September 18th in 
Izvestia ‘as showing two-thirds of the country as Soviet’. Even if the issue of Jzvestia 
(the actual date of publication of the map was September 23rd, not 18th) was not at hand, 
it should not have been difficult to guess that Umiastowski, when speaking of Poland, 
ee unlikely to mean ethnic Poland, which is the concept in the passage illustrated by the 
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of motives’, and states that the value of some otherwise important works 
on the subject has been diminished by ‘neglect of this elementary fact, 
and a willingness to accept instead, at their face value, the contemporary 
speculations of foreign journalists’. He is certainly also right in reproach- 
ing ‘those who go to the other extreme and attempt to write the history 
of Soviet foreign policy solely from the pronouncements of Soviet 
leaders, and statements in the Soviet press’.‘* But he is mistaken in 
balancing these two criticisms against each other. Speculations of 
foreign journalists are not only valueless attempts at short cuts to know- 
ledge of Soviet motives, more likely than not to be inspired by whatever 
hypothesis about Soviet motives fits into the journalist’s political con- 
cepts, but so far as they deal with the U.S.S.R. they are also likely to 
convey a distorted picture of facts. At best (ie. in cases where the 
journalist is ‘well-informed’) they represent non-official Soviet com- 
muniqués to the outside world. Soviet sources, both official and un- 
official, certainly hide some facts, and ‘what appears in the press is the 
“line” which the Soviet Government wants the ordinary citizen to follow 
at the moment or one which it wishes brought to the notice of foreign 
governments’. But 


if the Soviet press fails to reveal the internal play of forces which result 
in the adoption by the Soviet Union of particular policies, it does reveal 
the basic approach to problemis of international affairs, the temper in which 
they are discussed, and the basic assumptions upon which the Soviet 
leaders conduct their affairs." 


In short: we should approach the study of Soviet motives by critical 
study of Soviet documentation, as direct as possible, and we should 
establish the facts by the usual methods of historical criticism, without 
granting to any non-Soviet source knowledge of Soviet motives or 
internal mechanisms superior to what can be concluded directly from 
Soviet documentation and actions. 

Perhaps because of his desire to do justice to all kinds of sources 
Mr. Beloff makes contributions of varying clarity to the elucidation of 
historical problems usually discussed in connection with Soviet policy 
during the critical years. The first and probably most important of 
these problems concerns the Munich crisis. Three questions are usually 
asked in this connection by those who are not prepared simply to accept 
western responsibility for the catastrophe: (1) did the U.S.S.R. clearly 
offer support to Czechoslovakia and was it prepared to honour such a 
promise? (2) how could this have been done, in view of the clear opposi- 
tion of Poland, if not also Rumania, against Soviet troops crossing their 
territory? and (3) was the U.S.S.R. really prepared to risk a war against 


18 p. 385. 4 p. 387. 
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Hitlerite Germany with Czechoslovakia as her only ally, and with ‘the 
western powers neutral (perhaps even benevolently neutral towards 
Hitler)? 

The third question*® is a matter for speculation. One of the possible 
answers may be found in the hypothesis that ‘the Soviet Union was 
certain from very early on that France and Great Britain would not 
fight for Czechoslovakia and that Czechoslovakia would not resist 
without their support’ so that ‘Soviet diplomats could go to the limit 
in pledging their country’s readiness to resist aggression’ without having 
to risk a real war.'* Other possible explanations of the Soviet attitude may 
lie in their view of the course of such a war, if once started, and its 
influence on western public opinion. From the Soviet point of view it 
might still have been arguable that occupation of Poland and Rumania in 
offering assistance to Czechoslovakia would in any case be a good thing. 
If Czechoslovakia could withstand the German onslaught till the arrival 
of the Soviet troops, the western powers, under their existing govern- 
ments or others, would have to join the struggle in order not to be ex- 
cluded from the settlement;'? if Czechoslovakia succumbed, a settlement 
with Germany would have to be sought, with the Red Army moved 
further to the west than it was to be in consequence of the Ribbentrop- 
Molotov agreement of 1939, and in circumstances in which it would not 
be easy for the western powers to complain of Soviet aggression.* There 
may be speculation whether the Soviet leaders — or a group amongst 
them — felt so sure in their Marxist analysis of the situation that in fact 
they expected the western failure to support Czechoslovakia and the 
ensuing refusal of the Czechoslovak leaders to fight with solely Soviet 
support: on that assumption Russia, without actually risking war, could 
produce a record which ‘will certainly stand up to examination.’!* But if 


15 A negative answer to this question is assumed in Prof. Carr’s statement (in No. 
of this Journal, p. 5) that ‘never during this period did the U.S.S.R. feel strong enough 
to give an independent guarantee of assistance to a small power’. As against this point 
of view, see the statements by R. W. Seton-Watson and G. Vernadsky, quoted by Mr. 
Beloff on p. 127; also that by Rudolf Beran, the Agrarian leader (p. 163) where a guarantee 
of ‘real assistance under all possible circumstances’ is explicitly mentioned. A similar 
statement was made in early 1939 in the parliament of the ‘Second Republic’ by the 
right-wing Czech deputy Schwarz, publication of which was not allowed in the circum- 
stances by Beran’s government, and was therefore carried out by underground left-wing 
publications. 

166. 

17 In this connection Stalin’s remark on November 6th, 1943, that in due course 
the western powers would have to establish the second front, in their own interest, 
whether they liked it or not, may be recalled. 

18 In connection with Prof. Carr’s question (in this Journal, No. 1, p. 9), ‘whether the 
U.S.S.R. would have departed from the view previously expressed by Litvinov and forced 
a passage’ it may be asked whether M. Gafenco, who was M. Comméne’s successor, and 
wrote in circumstances where his whole political future depended on the former Munich- 
ois, could safely be regarded as a source superior to M. Ripka, who inly shared 
Benes’s = orientation and was very close to him. 

p. 165. 
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the Russians intended to strengthen those trends in Czechoslovakia 
which were prepared to accept even unilateral support,*° they had, while 
making quite clear to Prague and Paris that they were ready to grant 
support to Czechoslovakia,*! to avoid such advertisement as would 
weaken the position of the supporters of collective security and assist 
the supposed aim of the Chamberlain group, namely diversion of 
German aggression against an isolated U.S.S.R. Mr. Beloff himself 
seems inclined to accept an interpretation of the policies of the western 
democracies as an attempt ‘to get Hitler to wear out his strength on 
Russia first’, with the sole rider that such a policy would have been no 
more immoral than that actually applied by the Russians in the following 
year. But he adds that the argument that, without Munich, the Soviet 
would have come to an agreement with Hitler in 1938 as it later did in 
1939, is by no means conclusive, and that the real question is ‘whether 
or not, even at this late hour, the Russians genuinely tried to carry out 
the alternative policy of combining together all the forces which might 
be rallied to resist German aggression’.** If September 1938 was ‘a late 
hour’, there is room for regret rather than for astonishment in the fact 
that, in 1939, the scales were heavily weighted against collective security. 

Mr. Beloff seems to accept this view just where he guesses about the 
second much-discussed problem, namely the probable time when a 
decision apparently inherent in the logic of things may have been made. 
If we take it for granted that Great Powers —as distinct from their 
sympathizers — usually undertake difficult negotiations with some 


20 Cf. p. 162. For the weakness of these trends see M. Ripka’s statement, quoted 
p. 152. I may add that in all the discussions I heard in those days in Prague journalistic 
circles the readiness of the U.S.S.R. to offer even single-handed assistance was not 
disputed (the presence of Soviet aircraft was generally known). What was disputed 
was Czechoslovak readiness to accept (‘becoming another Spain’). 

*1 The instructions sent on September 2oth, 1938, by the Soviet Foreign Office to 
the Soviet Ambassador in Prague (Dokumenty i materialy kanuna vtoroi mirovoi voini, 
vol. I, p. 240) clearly answer, on behalf of the Soviet Government, in the affirmative 
Benes’s inquiry both as to (a) ‘whether the U.S.S.R. would according to her treaty 
obligations with Czechoslovakia offer her immediate and efficient help if France would 
remain faithful to her and also offer help’ and (b) ‘whether the U.S.S.R., as a League 
member, would help Czechoslovakia on the basis of arts. 16 and 17 of the Covenant 
if, in the case of German attack [and, evidently, in absence of French support, R.S.] 
Benes would approach the Council of the League’ (this is evidently the inquiry 
referred to, with a content inexact because of Mr. Beloff’s writing before the Soviet 
publications, on p. 151). This supports Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s explanation as given 
by Mr. Beloff in note 2 on p. 166. The Soviet instruction asks the Ambassador, in 
addition to these two points answering Benes’s questions, to ‘inform Benes that 
we are informing at the same time the French government on our answer to the two 
questions’. This step can be interpreted as an expression of distrust in Benes (in 
that a vague report of his would strengthen the position of the appeasers in Paris) or, 
more likely, as a direct threat to Paris. 

__ Astoria Diplomatii originated before the ‘war of documents’ and therefore was un- 
likely to add anything to the evidence published at the time of the events. On p. 645 
of vol. III it simply states that ‘as before’ (i.e. before Czechoslovakia’s accepting the 
French ultimatum without consulting the U.S.S.R.) ‘the U.S.S.R. would be prepared 
to — if her government wished it’. 

Pp. 164-5. 
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alternative (in case of failure) in mind, the much discussed question ** as 
to the date at which such alternatives became more precise loses much 
of its importance. Various interpretations of the time-table are possible, 
one of which would be based upon the desire of the Soviet to raise its 
price in whatever agreement might ultimately be reached, another upon 
the actual course of the Anglo-Soviet negotiations. Mr. Beloff is cer- 
tainly right in stating?‘ that ‘the transfer of the negotiations to the 
military sphere was not going to get over the chief problem of the political 
negotiators but, instead, to redefine it in a more intractable form’. Ac- 
cording to Dircksen British ‘leading personalities’ regarded the very 
composition of the British military mission as a proof that no definitive 
agreement was envisaged.** As late as August 3rd he reported that he had 
learned from Sir Horace Wilson that an agreement with Germany would 
free Britain from the need for alternative arrangements.** No wonder that 
people in Moscow approached the issue from a similar point of view.*’ 
Events took their course, till after the fall of France Soviet defence 
against the threatening German attack became a topical issue.** The 
fact that even now the Soviet leaders marked time is easily explicable 
on the assumption that their whole German policy was inspired by the 
desire to get at least the British so deeply embroiled with Hitler that 
the anti-Soviet coalition (threatening even at the time of the Finnish war) 
was excluded, as well as by the need to prepare their defences. Even 
during the negotiations with the western powers in 1939 the Soviet 
leaders were not likely to expect more efficient support from the West 
than the Poles were actually to get; but once the U.S.S.R. stood face to 
face with Germany it was obviously important to meet the inevitable 
onslaught in a position where the moral advantages of defence —all- 
decisive with a peasant nation facing a very difficult war — would be 
clearly on her side. 


a On this point see also Prof. Carr, in this Journal above, p. 104. 
p. 263. 

25 Dokumenty i materialy kanuna vtoroi mirovoi voini, I1, 117 (Dircksen’s report of 

“pe 2“. 1939, on Wobhltat’s interview with Sir Horace Wilson). 
id., p. 142. 

27 In connection with the issue of confidence, which was bound to be decisive with 
the Soviet after all that had happened, incidentals of the negotiations such as the 
choice of Mr. Strang as negotiator for Moscow were not as secondary as is supposed 
by Mr. Beloff (note 4 on p. 252). Probably the Russians would have preferred him, if 
he had brought full powers to accept their proposals (as Ribbentrop eventually did) 
to Chamberlain or Halifax making a hard bargain; but if the Munichois Government 
wanted to bargain further it had to pay a price in prestige, i.e. in loss of alternative 
negotiation power. 

28 The decision, in September 1940, to handle economic relations with Germany from 
the point of view of being ready for defence within the next 8-10 months (p. 338), 
and the negotiations with Polish internees on October roth (note 2 on p. 344) would 
roughly coincide, as a turning-point, with what now is known about Hitler’s decision 
on the ‘plan Barbarossa’. Additional data for an even earlier shift of Soviet policies 
towards the prospect of approaching war can be gained by analysis of Soviet domestic 
(especially Labour) legislation (note 1 on p. 335). 
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More questionable than Mr. Beloff’s facts are his conclusions. His 
exposition of the events leads to the conclusion that as early as 1936, 
i.e. at the time when the story of this volume starts, the policy of collec- 
tive security was already defeated because of ‘a combination of causes, 
not all of them within the Soviet power to control’.** Enough has been 
said above about the policies of the potential partners of the U.S.S.R. in 
a collective security system, but even those elements of the situation 
which are described by Mr. Beloff as elements of Soviet ‘mental 
isolationism’ can hardly be described as lying ‘within the Soviet power 
to control’: 

In some respects the Soviet leaders revealed themselves more percipient 
than many foreign statesmen but in others (and this is the importance of 
the Comintern aspect of affairs) they revealed that they still worked for 
objects which were not those of the liberal civilization of the West and still 
spoke a language and lived in a world of mental concepts of their own.*° 


But in his concrete exposition of events, Mr. Beloff has shown us the 
familiar picture: the French C.P. kept the mass movements which lead 
to the emergence of the Front Populaire within limits compatible (at 
least in theory) with co-operation with liberal progressives; the bour- 
geoisie turned against the Communists, not because their policy 
involved a threat to bourgeois society or because it would have forced 
the strike-waves to a pace quicker than necessary in order to retain the 
confidence of the masses in their leaders, but simply because a policy 
of co-operation in view of the Franco-Soviet alliance, would result in 
a strengthening of the C.P. ‘The Radicals seem to have decided that 
even the tacit support of the Communist Party was prejudicial to them.’** 
For Spain we learn in the following chapter (II) the same, familiar 
story:*! the Communists defending a movement consciously kept by 
them within the limits compatible with an alliance with liberal pro- 
gressives within and outside the country, but the French Government 
being antagonized to the U.S.S.R. because of the opposition of the 
French C.P. against its sacrificing Republican Spain.** It seems to 
follow that, so far as the ‘Comintern aspect of affairs’ is involved, no 
tactical change but only the destruction of any outside labour sympathies 
with the U.S.S.R. might have relieved the situation. 

In addition to the obstacles created by the mental isolation of the 
Soviet leaders from the West, Mr. Beloff asserts** that ‘the apparent 


26. 
27. 
_ ™ Only occasionally (p. 31) Mr. Beloff allows himself to be misled by Trotskyite sources 
into the statement that policies which he himself explains as logically following from the 
whole line of Soviet policy, and from Soviet appreciation of the Spanish situation, needed 
so improbable an additional Soviet motivation as a desire to get rid of the potential 
Spanish support for a Fourth International, 

P. 57- 
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weakness of the Soviet state as such discouraged all except professed 
Communists or fellow-travellers from attempting to understand this 
language or to examine these concepts’. But in his book** we get addi- 
tional evidence in favour of the interpretation of the purges as increasing 
the internal coherence of the U.S.S.R., and also about the part played 
by ‘information’ on Russia supplied by persons such as Col. Lindberg 
which was used in favour of Munichois policies. In an analysis of the 
framework in which western policies were shaped, however, it should 
be clear that it was not the policies that were shaped by information, 
but the information that was shaped — or, at least, evaluated — accord- 
ing to the policies pursued by the social groups in power, in order to get 
the necessary support from public opinion. Thus, no important 
element of the situation was ‘within the Soviet power to control’; 
everything supports Mr. Beloff’s view that ‘the collapse of the European 
system of security between the reoccupation of the Rhineland and 
“Munich” cannot be dealt with merely as a series of diplomatical 
blunders’.** Such an interpretation of events would even be strengthened 
if it could be proved that the Soviet leaders foresaw the ‘blunders’ of the 
western governments, and, operating on such forecasts, kept moral right 
on their side without risking actual war in 1938.** But it clearly con- 
tradicts the concluding sentence in Mr. Beloff’s book that ‘history above 
all is the study of the imperfect, the contingent, and the unique’. 

More important even than conclusions to be drawn from Mr. Beloff’s 
book on the interpretation of history are his attempts at interpreting 
the U.S.S.R. His dependence on his sources, together with his occa- 
sional revolt against their incompleteness, may explain an astonishing 
combination of over-hasty generalizations about the social structure of 
the U.S.S.R.** with extreme pessimism as to the possibilities of under- 
standing Soviet foreign policy (which is the task of his book) while ‘we 
are so far as yet from understanding to the full the working of Soviet 
institutions’.** 

In fact, we know extremely little about the working of institutions in 
western countries which really make policy; as distinct from the Russian 
Politburo, they are mostly informal gatherings. What little information 
contemporary historians are likely to get about this point is restricted to 
memoirs of participants pleading their special case, or disclosures by 
opponents breaking away, whose bias is not easily discarded. Certainly, 
the difficulties facing the writer of contemporary Soviet history are 


33 e.g., note 1 on p. 116. 

84 See above, p. 144. 

85 e.g., the description (p. 220) of the Party as having developed ‘from the spearhead 
of the proletariat into an overwhelmingly non-proletarian organization of those holding 
——- in the administrative and economic fields’, 

P. 356, 
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increased by the absence, at least since the end of the interfactional 
struggles in 1929, of public argument with an official opposition in 
parliament and press. But he has the great advantage of knowing that 
the public utterances with which he is concerned emanate from the 
people actually making policy-decisions. Also, the more the C.P. of the 
U.S.S.R. becomes identified with the state and with the whole intel- 
lectual life of the nation, the more we know that at least those of its 
utterances which concern issues on which the average citizen’s loyalty 
may be tested concern no narrow issues of sectarian orthodoxy but 
presume a platform of argument which can be taken for granted. The 
fact that swift manceuvres such as the Molotov-Ribbentrop agreement’ 
of 1939 could be carried out without long preparation of public opinion 
does indicate not some miraculous power of Stalin to command Soviet 
minds, but simply the fact that in the U.S.S.R., as it actually is, the 
issue had long since boiled down to one of diplomatic tactics in a difficult 
international situation, in assessing the realities of which the leaders 
enjoyed a good deal of confidence. Thus ideological issues could be 
reduced to a minimum.*? But once we realize that the policies of the 
U.S.S.R., as of any other state, are born of the realities of its situation, 
we have to analyse those realities as such, working on the auxiliary 
hypothesis that in every functioning political system all relevant 
arguments are likely to be raised by someone within the Politburo, or in 
whatever formal or informal gathering decisions may be arrived at. Any 
failure to appreciate some important aspect of reality must be explained 
by the definite social setting of the policy-making body. We have seen 
that in his actual analysis, as distinct from his concluding sentence, 
Mr. Beloff has moved very near to this point of view. 

Three groups of facts have to be considered in analysing the realities 
determining the foreign policies of any country where there is not 
sufficient knowledge of the trends within the policy-making body. 
One group of facts is concerned with the geopolitical position of the 
country in question, its raw materials, communications, technical needs 
of defence, etc. These apply to every state existing within a certain 
level of industrial and military technique, independently of its social 
structure. The next group of facts relates to the country’s social structure 
and is accessible to analysis (such as needs of industries established 
within a certain social structure for export markets, the need by, say, a 
system of landlord-rule regarded as oppressive by large sections of the 
peasantry to avoid a shaping of its international environment too en- 
couraging to domestic opponents, etc.). Finally, there are demands of 
ideology proper: all actions of a state are expressed in terms of the 
ideology embodying the coherence of the society in question, but some 


p. 275. 
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are produced by the ideology itself, even in the absence of urgent needs 
of ‘real politics’.** In the motivation of Soviet foreign policy ideology 
comes in where it may help to forecast the behaviour of other govern- 
ments in the international field and thus allow practical conclusions to 
be drawn by Soviet diplomacy. But, in this application, the state 
ideology is subject to continuous verification and re-interpretation. 
If topical facts fit into the pattern of the Soviet state ideology so easily, 
as does, say, the Atlantic Pact, the propagandists of that ideology will feel 
strengthened in their beliefs, even if the facts are alternatively explicable 
by the dynamics of ‘power-politics’. By its increased appeal to patriotic 
efforts, ideological self-assertion may even provide a partial compensa- 
tion for the increased external difficulties. Certainly, Mr. Beloff is right 
when stating that ‘to try to comprehend’ the Soviet outlook and to dis- 
miss the inevitability of the world proletarian revolution is as idle as to 
try to comprehend the outlook of medieval man and to dismiss the 
reality of the Last Judgment’.** But not less certainly it would be 
correct to add that, at least since the triumph of Socialism in One 
Country, the expectation of world proletarian revolution gives a mere 
additional moral sanction to what is demanded by the inherent needs 
of the existing U.S.S.R., precisely in the same way as the expectation of 
the Last Judgment was a moral sanction for Christian rulers to fulfil 
their duties as derived from the needs of the existing political units. 
Certainly, the U.S.S.R. is most unlikely ‘to sacrifice important long- 
term advantages’ in the process of daily manceuvring;*® but the point in 
question is just what these advantages are. The Soviet leaders assert 
that they can honestly pursue a policy of preserving peace for their 
country because time works in favour of its cause. Nothing in the facts 
reported by Mr. Beloff suggests that they are working under different 
assumptions. 


RuDOLF SCHLESINGER 


38.In Mr. Beloff’s Conclusion this problem is hidden; a near-truism (description of 
the Soviet state as ‘a marriage between a territorial or ethnic power-complex and an 
ideology’, comparable, say, to the Spain of the Counter-reformation, p. 391) is based 
upon the rejection of obvious nonsense, such as the description of the U.S.S.R. as a 
somewhat restored T'sarist régime. Such explanations of Soviet policy as ‘dismiss 
the Revolution’ (p. 390) have partly originated from the opposition’s complaints about 
Stalin’s failure to pursue a purely ideological policy. The real issue in Mr. Beloff’s 
formula is not where, in a figure like that of Philip II of Spain, religious zeal and 
dynastic aggrandizement respectively begin and end (Mr. Beloff resigns by reducing 
that enigma ‘to an insoluble personal equation’ — which may have been important for 
Philip’s father confessor, but not for a historian). The historian’s problem is how 
far Philip’s actions, beyond what was needed in order to preserve and to strengthen 
Spain as a world power in the conditions of the time, were determined by the desire 
to strengthen Roman Catholicism even by actions which prima facie might contradict 
the direct interests of the Spanish state. And further, the issue arises how far such 
motives can be effective in a modern state resting upon broad mass support at home 
much more than abroad. 

p. 392.  p. 
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A SOVIET HISTORY OF DIPLOMACY 


Istoriya Diplomati, by Prof. V. M. Khovstov and Prof. T. T. Mints, 
under the Chief Editorship of Academician V. P. Potemkin, three 
volumes, Moscow, Ogiz, 1945. 


The History of Diplomacy published in Moscow during and just after the 
war, under the editorship of V. P. Potemkin, a former vice-commissar of 
foreign affairs, is clearly a book of considerable importance for an under- 
standing of the Soviet way in foreign affairs, even now that a new alignment 
of the Great Powers has taken place. In his chapter on the methods, tactics 
and organization of modern diplomacy, the historian Eugene Tarlé, whose 
reputation in the U.S.S.R. has undergone some vicissitudes but now seems 
to stand high, quotes Engels’s remark that the business of a revolutionary 
includes the study of the military art. ‘Every reader’, continues Tarlé, 
‘should study the most characteristic manceuvres of bourgeois diplomacy. 
He who wishes to serve his country in the diplomatic field is naturally bound 
to undertake more intensive studies. For Engels’s advice is as valid for the 
diplomatic struggle as for the military art. It is indeed indispensable to know 
as fully as possible the tactics and ruses of the enemy not only on the battle- 
field but also in diplomatic controversies.’ It is indeed symptomatic of the 
extraordinary amateurishness of our handling of dealings with the U.S.S.R., 
that no English translation exists of a book published on this subject and 
under these auspices. Indeed, as far as this country is concerned, one is 
tempted to think that the only Soviet books that get translated are those that 
no one could possibly want to read. American enterprise that has recently 
produced Vyshinsky’s Sovietskoe Gosudarstvennoe Pravo (The Law of the 
Soviet State) published in 1938 —a book that should be read as in some 
respects complementary to this one — may do better. 

The three volumes of the Diplomatic History are unevenly divided chrono- 
logically speaking with the accent thrown heavily on most recent times. 
Volume I (566 pp.) starts with the Egypt of 1500 B.c. and carries the narrative 
of international relations up to the year 1871. About half the book deals with 
the period between 1789 and that date. The second volume (423 pp.) is 
devoted to the period 1871-1919, and the final one (883 pp.) to the period 
1919-39, that thus gets much fuller treatment than earlier times. The method 
adopted is a straightforwardly chronological one — the separate chapters being 
shared out among a number of authors — and each volume includes biblio- 
graphies at the end of each chapter, of documentary publications, books and 
articles in Russian and other European languages that seem thoroughly 
adequate by ordinary standards for the study of the policies of other countries. 
If, as is to be presumed, the Soviet novices in diplomacy have access to 
libraries containing all the works mentioned, there is certainly no reason to 


1 It has, however, been translated into French, and was published in 1946-47 at 
Paris, by ‘the Librairie de Médicis, under the title Histoire de la Diplomatie. The 
translation is quite well done except for that old pitfall, the retransliteration of English 
names. 
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think their knowledge of the general history of international relations 


inadequate. 

When one considers the book itself, it is clear that the major interest for 
the student of the U.S.S.R. must lie in the last volume, and in the possibility 
that it affords of adding to one’s knowledge of Soviet policy in the inter-war 
period. Here it is necessary to admit that this is only indirectly possible. 
What we have is a more or less formal history of international relations, not a 
history of Soviet foreign policy. The Soviet materials referred to, are all of a 
formal character — published texts of notes, etc. — while detailed narratives 
of particular transactions in which the Russians were profoundly involved 
are often given from non-Soviet sources such as the memoirs of foreign 
diplomats and statesmen. Thus the negotiations at Rapallo are described 
largely from the German Malzahn’s version, as recorded in Lord D’Abernon’s 
diary. It is interesting to note that an omission from the bibliography is 
Louis Fischer’s The Soviets in World Affairs, a work in writing which, the 
author received much help from Chicherin as well as from Karakhan and other, 
later discredited, Soviet diplomats. Indeed, as might be imagined, the gaps 
in the bibliography are from the Russian side — all works by the ‘purged’, 
and studies of Soviet policy by foreigners. Even so pro-Soviet an author as 
Prof. F. L. Schuman does not escape the ban, when he writes directly on 
Soviet-American relations. Similarly, the reader will search the index in vain 
for names such as Karakhan, Krestinsky, Rakovsky, Radek, Borodin and 
other makers and instruments of Soviet foreign policy. Trotsky certainly 
appears, but only to be charged with betraying Soviet interests at Brest- 
Litovsk. (Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s book on Brest-Litovsk is another interesting 
omission from the bibliography.) 

What one has, in effect, is a familiar story. On the one side there are the 
states of the capitalist world driven by an unrestrained impulse towards 
aggression, and using, to mask their real plans, the most contemptible of 
pretexts. On the other side, we have the ‘new Soviet diplomacy’ with the 
scientific interpretation of Marxist-Leninism as its tool, working towards 
peaceful and progressive aims, and outwitting in the process the contemptible 
servants of imperialism.? Rarely can any historical work have been written 
so wholly in terms of black and white. 

The most obvious and important omission from the story is of course the 
role of the U.S.S.R., not as a state among states, but as the centre of a world 
revolutionary movement. The Communist International — defunct when 
this volume was published — was not, of course, involved in ‘diplomacy’, and 
the writers are careful to keep to their subject. On the positive side, one notes 
that when it comes to blackening the record of bourgeois statesmen and 
diplomats, the History is content to quote as sources foreign journalistic or 
propagandist works of very doubtful value, with no indication that this 
‘evidence’ should be treated with the caution it deserves. Indeed the manner 
and method of the narrative of events differs most conspicuously from that 
of western writers by the complete lack of that suspension of judgment that 

2 For a more detailed discussion of this point, see my Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia, 
1929-1941. Vol. II (London, 1949), pp. 385ff. 
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such writers feel to be imposed upon them by the imperfection of their 
sources. Indeed the criticism of source-materials — regarded in the West as 
the distinguishing mark of historical scholarship — is almost wholly lacking. 
It is the evidence that this provides of an indifference to objective truth, rather 
than the obvious cases of a one-sided analysis, that is the most disquieting 
feature of the work. 

For the student of actual policy, rather than of ideologies and methods, 
the utility of the work consists in one’s ability to check other accounts of 
individual episodes and negotiations against the sources available for study 
here, and in the possibility of drawing conclusions from the discrepancies that 
may be found to exist. 

In treating the Montreux discussions about the regime of the Straits (vol. 
III, pp. 567-71), the issue is presented without any reference to the pressure 
from the U.S.S.R. to have the new convention make specific provision for the 
operation of Article 16 of the League Covenant and for the Franco-Soviet 
pact. The account tends to bring into sharper relief the opposition between 
the Soviet and British points of view, and to make the latter appear funda- 
mentally unreasonable; the omission of the point about the security-pact 
makes it unnecessary to admit a certain set-back to the Russians in the final 
text. 

More important — and more clearly understandable — is the treatment of 
the Spanish Civil War. No mention at all is made of any action by the 
Russians, other than their activities in the League and on the Non-Interven- 
tion committee. One would gather that ‘intervention’ was wholly one-sided. 

In cases where it suits the narrative, the Soviet writers are quite ready to 
depart from sources that they otherwise use at length. Thus they give to 
Soviet intervention with the Poles alone, the credit for stopping a Polish 
attack on Lithuania in March 1939 although the contemporary discussions 
recorded by Ambassador Joseph Davies (a much favoured authority) give a 
rather less straightforward picture of the incident. 

On the Czechoslovak crisis of 1938 and the Munich agreement, the 
account in the Istoria Diplomatii adds nothing to the printed sources generally 
available at the time or soon afterwards. Indeed, it claims much less for the 
U.S.S.R.’s willingness to help the Czechs than some recent writers in this 
country. All the Soviet account claims is that the U.S.S.R. was ready to 
stand by its contractual obligation to help the Czechs if France acted. Of 
the possibility of independent action, there is no mention. This is not of 
course conclusive; since for internal reasons such an offer might not now be 
worth recalling. But it is worth noting at a time when the history of ‘Munich’ 
seems to be written largely by writers who are plus russes que les Russes. 

Particular attention will no doubt be paid to the account of the events 
leading up to the pact with Hitler and the opening of the second 
World War with which the work concludes. Once again, there is nothing 
on the Soviet side, on negotiations with either the allies or the Germans. 
The story is retold exactly as Molotov and Stalin told it in their 
speeches of August 31st, 1939, and July 3rd, 1941. Again the accusation is 
repeated that the Soviet action was necessary in order to frustrate British and 
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French plans for directing the German assault against the Soviet Union. The 
argument sounds no more plausible now than it did then. No precisions as 
to dates are given on the Soviet negotiations with the Germans; nor is there 
any mention of the secret protocol to the non-aggression pact. 

As for what happened between September 1939 and June 1941, the para- 
graph devoted to the subject in the introduction to volume III, p. 11, is worth 
quoting for the light it throws on the unparalleled ability of Soviet writers to 
ignore unpleasant facts: 


By breaking off the political discussions with the U.S.S.R., Great Britain 
and France gave a heavy blow to the organization of a democratic front 
against the aggressors and gave a free hand to the German-fascist brigands. 

_ Hitler went over to a diplomatic offensive against Poland, openly trying to 
provoke her to an armed conflict. On September 1st, 1939 the German- 
fascists troops were already treading Polish soil. But Hitler made a mistake 
in his calculations. He did not foresee that the pressure of democratic 
public opinion, and an elementary instinct of self-preservation would 
force the British and French Governments to intervene on the side of 
Poland and to declare themselves at war with Germany. He also failed to 
see that in the process of the struggle against the fascist aggressor the 
democratic peoples of the West would be bound inevitably to join their 
forces with those of so great a defender of peace and democracy as the 
Soviet Union. He who sows the wind reaps the whirlwind. Fascist 
Germany found herself face to face with a united front of the democratic 
peoples. 


If the Istoria Diplomatii survived as the sole source for some historian of 
the future, it would be most unlikely that he would have guessed from the 
above that after a period of more than friendly neutrality, it was the Soviet 
Union that found itself attacked by Germany and compelled to appeal for 
the ‘second front’ that it had enabled Hitler to avoid less than two years 
before. 

It is its unconscious revelations of the Soviet mind that give this Dzplo- 
matic History its value for the student of Soviet affairs. 

Max BELOFF 


A HANDBOOK OF SOVIET ECONOMIC STATISTICS 


Slovar-Spravochnik po Sotsialno-Ekonomicheskoi Statistiki (Handbook of 
Social-Economic Statistics), 2nd Edition, Gosplanizdat, Moscow, 1948, 
pp- 476, 12 roubles. 

This is the second edition (revised and enlarged) of a handbook issued by 
the educational department of the Central Statistical Administration of 
Gosplan, presumably for use as a textbook in planning institutes and a hand- 
book for planning personnel. It is of interest, not only for the detailed 
information contained in it (e.g. definitions), but as an indication of the range 
of statistical categories and of method with which planning personnel are 
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expected to be acquainted. The different sections are written by different 
hands, and the whole is edited by I. Y. Pisarev (who is also joint-author of the 
opening section). The print of this edition is 30,000 copies. The book is 
primarily descriptive, and while it contains a few things about method, it 
does not deal with the theory of statistics. 

An introductory chapter starts by emphasizing the important, indeed essen- 
tial, place which statistics occupy in a socialist economy and the need for 
statistics to be trustworthy and objective and for statistical methods at the 
same time (in the spirit of Lenin and Stalin) to be closely related to reality 
and to the practical activities which they have to serve. ‘Strict truthfulness, 
strict verification of all recorded data — this is the law of Soviet statistics’ (p. 6). 
Warning is given that a ‘formal-mathematical’ use of statistics (which is’ 
rather vaguely defined as statistical notions divorced from any real base) 
should be eschewed. The authors hasten to emphasize, however, that this is 
not the same thing as eschewing mathematics; since ‘statistical science cannot, 
of course, dispense with mathematics, with mathematical constructions which 
have beneath them a real basis and have substantial content (theorems about 
the law of large numbers, etc.)’ (p. 9). Such characteristics of Soviet statistics 
are contrasted by the authors with ‘bourgeois statistics’ which are prone to 
distortion by apologetics and to a formalistic bias as a result of their association 
with ‘idealist philosophy in its varied forms’. Among incidental pieces of 
information we learn that statistical techniques of quality control are used in 
‘many advanced factories’; a list is given of various types of census taken at 
various dates; and there is also a fairly detailed description of the state 
statistical apparatus and of the main state decrees governing the collection of 
statistical data. Somewhat abruptly the chapter then proceeds in the second 
half to a description of the main elementary concepts of statistical method: 
the various types of mean, the mode and the median, probability, chance 
variation, sampling and index numbers. 

A second general section is concerned with classification and definition, 
and deals with the leading classifications employed in social and economic 
statistics, starting with property-forms, the social division of the population 
for census purposes, and the manner in which the national economy is divided 
into main branches. The wider category ‘national wealth’ is distinguished 
from ‘national property’, and the subdivisions of national property (basic 
productive funds, basic non-productive funds, domestic property, etc.) are 
distinguished. The gross social product is distinguished from ‘the value 
newly created by labour in a given period’, or national income. The method 
of constructing an index of the physical volume of production by valuation in 
‘constant prices’ is explained; as are also the main types of ‘balance’ used in 
planning, such as the man-power balance, the balance of production and 
distribution of the social product, the balance of production and distribution 
of the national income, or the financial balance, and the balance of money 
income and expenditure of the population. A detail of some interest which 
emerges from this is that in calculating the size of agricultural production the 
marketed part of agricultural production is ‘valued at the prices at which it is 
actually realized, i.e. in delivery prices, for obligatory deliveries, state pur- 
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chases, kolkhoz-market, etc.’; but the non-marketed part (composing one-half 
of all agricultural output when valued in constant prices) is valued ‘at con- 
ventional prices’: namely, in state undertakings according to its prime cost, 
and in the case of collective farms and individuals ‘at the mean price of the 
marketed supply of the product in question’ (pp. 93 and 229-30). 

More detailed sections follow on industrial statistics; statistics of material 
supplies; agricultural, transport, trade and municipal statistics; statistics of 
capital construction, labour and finance (including public finance, banking 
and the financial accountancy of industrial enterprises) and statistics relating 
to population (‘demographic statistics’), health and culture. The first of 
these sections contains the official classification of industries (according to 
thirty-two main groups, as this was adopted in the thirties); the recognized 
definitions of such titles as ‘large-scale industry’, ‘census industry’; the 
method of calculating respectively gross and net productivity in ‘constant 
prices’ and in current prices is explained in some detail (including details about 
the treatment of such things as semi-finished production and the method of 
calculating prime cost); and formulae for calculating various technical indices. 
In the agricultural section, in addition to details about the reckoning of costs 
and of gross and net product in value terms, mention is made of the annual 
budget surveys of collective farms (giving data about their incomes and 
expenditure) which started in 1933 with the collection of 5700 budgets in 
seven republics and regions and in the last complete pre-war year covered 
12,500 budgets in twenty-four republics and regions. Nothing is said about 
the method of selection employed or of the testing of the sample. 

It is of some interest to note that the section on population statistics con- 
tains instructions for calculating, in addition to simple death- and birth- and 
marriage-rates per 1000, indices such as the mean expectation of life and 
gross and net reproduction rates. In relation both to production and to stock- 
turnover in wholesale and retail trade, considerable attention is devoted to 
the notion of ‘turnover periods’. It is also to be noted that, as with production 
and the national income, measurement of the volume of trade is explicitly 
confined to ‘material goods’ and excludes the sale of services (e.g. hairdressers, 
theatres, public baths). 


M. H. Doss 


MAN AND PLAN 


Anprew Rotustein: Man and Plan in Soviet Economy, (F. Muller, 1949), 
300 pp. ros. 6d. 


This book sets out to describe the progress made in establishing democracy 
in the Soviet Union. The personal rather than the structural side of democracy 
is investigated; the endeavour is to demonstrate how the different kinds of 
workers are finding individual satisfaction in their work — the managers, the 
factory workers, collective farm workers and traders. The Director’s Fund, 
for instance, shows how scope and incentive can be afforded for managerial 
zeal, For the factory worker there is the tide of socialist emulation flowing 
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through the shock and chain brigades and the Stakhanovite movement (with 
the professional motive to do a job properly, along with the know-how, also 
finding wider scope). Then, in the collective farms and the co-operatives we 
are shown the influence of new ideas, methods and prospects on historic 
forms of teamwork. A final chapter, as good measure, describes the trans- 
formations in Central Asia and suggests a new vision of colonial development. 

To British readers, concerned especially with incentive problems, this 
picture should be stimulating and instructive. We here are too apt to consider 
our political rights as sufficient proofs of our superior democracy. Yet the 
unsolved issue of economic democracy is quite as crucial, and more important 
for us. And here it is very possible that we may have lessons to learn from 
Soviet experience. Mr. Rothstein indicates faithfully what these lessons might - 
be; indeed, it is just in suggesting concretely how different interpretations of 
terms such as ‘democracy’ or ‘criminal’ or ‘legislative’ may cause conflict 
through cross-purposes, that a book of this type can be so valuable. 

The western reader may be apt to feel that everything in the eastern gar- 
den is presented as rather rosy (though a fellow feeling is roused when the 
difficulties of the coal industry are summarized). Mr. Rothstein has, however, 
every right to his faith. The pity of it is that all the ordinary methods of 
confirmation are denied us. At least one can say that his picture may be true; 
and that even if its balance were somewhat partial, it could be true, and there- 
fore instructive. On these scores it deserves both study and sympathy. 


A. L. 


THE INTERVENTION IN MUSIC 


ALEXANDER WERTH: Musical Uproar in Moscow (Turnstile Press, 1949), 
103 pp., 6s. 

This is the first serious book on the post-war convulsions at the top of the 
Soviet artistic world. About half its space consists, in extracts and summaries, 
of the proceedings at the conference of musicians under Zhdanov’s chairman- 
ship in January 1948, the subsequent directive of the Communist Party 
Central Committee, and some other relevant documents; the other half is 
background information and comment by a particularly well informed 
western student of recent Soviet music and its social context. Mr. Werth 
has done a service to the subject by his review (Manchester Guardian, May 
17th, 1949) of Rena Moisenko’s Realist Music, which adequately disposes of 
writings in that particular genre. His own short book has sincerity of feeling 
and a grace and colour of style which make it extremely readable. It will 
bring many readers very much closer to the reality of the U.S.S.R., and it is 
an important contribution to the study in Britain of that country. No 
aspect of contemporary Russia can be tackled by an honest and informed 
observer without plunging (explicitly or otherwise) into the essentials of 

1Mr. Werth gives most of his comment first, then the Party directive, and the 


conference proceedings last. The reader will enlarge the scope for his own judgment 
by reading the conference first, then the directive and the author’s ‘overture’ last. 
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Soviet society and also of the western world. In fact, much of Mr. Werth’s 
comment, and the keen edge of his feelings, are concerned with the West. 
He is moved by the Moscow ‘uproar’ to put some fundamental questions 
about the nature and function of art in his own western world: and in this 
sense the book remains within the limits of the reaction to the Soviet up- 
heavals amongst an increasing number of western intellectuals who have no 
special knowledge of Russia. 

Mr. Werth’s exposition of the background and context is subjective and 
impressionistic, not systematic; he shows no awareness of the necessity of 
intellectual discipline and method in the discussion of social phenomena. 
The book is a superb and fascinating piece of journalism. It will stimulate 
thought on the function of the artist in the West. But one of its virtues is to 
show, by its limitations, the necessity of the academic contribution to an 
understanding of what is happening in Russia. Social science, like natural 
science, is a technique of co-operation in improving existing methods of 
putting questions to reality. The ostensible subject of this book, what its 
author is most concerned with, is the future of art in the West, and in this he 
knows that there are no facile answers. His approach to the western problem 
is: What sort of considerations do we have to bear in mind in the discussion 
of the problem? And his great contribution to that discussion is to bring the 
Soviet episode so compellingly to western attention. But on the Soviet 
episode itself he constantly asks a different and less useful question: Why did 
the Party do it? and his answers are singularly unconvincing.? A touch of 
the academic method might have led him to consider the conditions of the 
inquiry. Such consideration can scarcely overlook the besetting weakness of 
western efforts to ‘understand Russia’: imprisonment within the values, 
canons and concepts of one kind of society when trying to describe another. 
(The problem is more manifest to us when we read Soviet accounts of Britain). 

A discussiou of Mr. Werth’s entanglement in this obstacle may perhaps 
make use of the term ‘social calculus’ to designate the overriding criteria 
against which the work in all specializations seems to be measured. For 
example, the only calculus which the Party will accept in economics is one 
which measures the desirability or otherwise of economic decisions from the 
point of view of the society as a whole and the continuing polity of which it is 
the present trustee, not from the partial point of view of particular factories or 
industries, of guns or butter, of this generation or the next. 

The Party interventions in the arts, philosophy and sciences insist on a 
social calculus in these spheres too. There is only one post-market society, 
and it appears to be continually elaborating a social calculus in all spheres of 
its material, mental and artistic life. This elaboration is becoming increasingly 
explicit and institutionalized; the present phase being marked by increasing 
intervention by the ‘supreme organizer’ (the Communist Party) in the work 
of specialist institutions — in this case the Composers’ Union. The arbiters 
of musical taste in a free market society are in the last resort the composers, 


2 On p. 34 it is Zhdanov’s dislike of Shostakovich’s face, and on p. 35 Zhdanov’s 
efforts to live down his own middle-class and cultured upbringing. On p. 98 it is the 
Party’s desire to regiment music in addition to other arts. 
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critics, managers and others whose responsibilities are limited to their art and 
trade. The strength and sincerity of Mr. Werth’s book lie in his fear for the 
future of culture when the office of arbiter is transferred from the specialists to 
an institution acting for society as a whole. 

Mr. Werth assumes that a social calculus for music necessarily entails a 
lowering of standards: p. 14 — “The Russian authorities challenge even the 
Third Programme, and want all art to be “popular” — for the People. It is 
not a question of raising the standards of the People but of lowering the 
standards of literature... .’ But the issue in Russia is not one of technical 
standards maintained by a specialist group in the face of and partly in 
opposition to the ignorant masses of a culturally polarized society, but of the 
function of a particular group of specialists in a society which is above all - 
concerned with its own integration. It is obvious that, where a society is so 
constituted that the majority of its members must be careless of past human 
achievements, a specialist profession must equally take the task of trusteeship 
into its own hands and develop its own methods and rules for maintaining its 
inheritance. That is part of the calculus in the sphere of art appropriate to 
a market society. Mr. Werth transfers these methods and rules to a post- 
market society and thereby endeavours to impose the conditions to which 
he submits in his own culture on a people who live beyond its borders. 

This attempt to depict Soviet society in terms of British society is accom- 
panied by a total neglect of the material in the translated passages (pp. 7o0ff, 
88ff) on the musical history of Soviet society. This material shows very 
clearly the transition from the anti-bourgeois modernism that followed the 
revolution, through the subsequent anti-‘epigonist’ modernism to the present 
conflict between specialists and the popular demand for intelligible music. 
This is the line of transition seen in all aspects of the growth of Soviet social 
consciousness, from the requirements of a revolution to insistence on those of 
a new society. | 

The precision and authority of Soviet definitions of their present social 
calculus in art contrast strongly with the infinite variety of the ways in which 
the present British social calculus is beginning to become explicit. An 
interesting contribution to the latter is contained in a notice by Dilys Powell 
(Sunday Times, May 22nd, 1949) of “The Snake Pit’, an American film de- 
picting patients in an asylum. Miss Powell praises the film’s realism, and for 
that quality would wish it banned as socially harmful. A socially good film 
on the subject would not portray ‘the clinical truth’ but would be a ‘com- 
passionate interpretation of suffering and healing’, and therefore a work of 
art, which ‘realistic presentation’ is not. “The humane truth of the work of 
art should be acceptable to any adult audience. The half, the quarter-truth 
of realism it is which is dangerous.’ If this is an identification of art with 
socially beneficent interpretative work, it is not different in substance from 
the Soviet calculus. But the difference in the organization and manner of 
construction of the calculus in the two societies is immense.* 

* The Russians would use the word ‘naturalism’ for Miss Powell’s ‘realism’, and 
‘socialist realism’ for her ‘humane truth’ and ‘compassionate interpretation’. The 


Soviet interpretation of reality is not compassionate but heroic: ‘socialist realism’ points 
such civic virtues as will-power, courage, discipline, initiative and patriotism. 
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The very possibility of this parallel is sufficient comment on Mr. Werth’s 
efforts to give reasons for the Party’s intervention in music (see note 2 above). 
At the beginning of the book two fundamental reasons for the Party’s inter- 
vention in everything — ‘why all this is so’ — are offered (p. 11): 

(a) a new type of humanity, entirely different from bourgeois humanity, 
must be produced in the Soviet Union through a long process of con- 
ditioning, in the course of the next generation or two, in preparation 
for full-fledged Communism; ‘ 

(6) with war against America and Western Europe not entirely out of the 
question, Soviet humanity must be taught to hate the bourgeois and 
Social-Democratic West. 

Mr. Werth’s first reason for the Party’s post-war re-definition of the Soviet 
specialist’s function is hardly more than a statement that a process is taking 
place. Nowhere in the book is there an attempt to discuss the nature of the 
process. The burden of causation therefore falls on the second, external reason. 
This is not unusual in western discussions of the Soviet upheavals in science 
and art. The external factor accentuates the sharpness and harshness of the 
process (see the recantations of Professors Varga and Kedrov), just as Russian 
historical experience provides the manners and framework in which the pro- 
cess is manifested. But the fundamental nature and causes of the process 
can only be found within the society in which it is happening. To seek a large 
part of the explanation, whether for the biological or the musical commotions, 
in the international situation, is as misleading as to seek an explanation for 
the Soviet state and its foreign policy in Byzantine and Tartar influences, as 
some historians tend to do. 

This practice of magnifying one or a few causal threads into a rope strong 
enough to carry the entire explanation is a widespread vice in discussion of 
contemporary Russia.® It is a substitute for analysis, and can only be avoided 
by transferring the centre of interest from getting answers to methods of 
asking questions. 

For instance, one of the most important questions which has to be asked 
concerns a certain characteristic of Soviet polemics, which Mr. Werth touches 
upon in his Overture (“When the Formalists were Geniuses’) but does nothing 
to illuminate. He notes, here and elsewhere in his book, that the composers 
who are now denounced as formalists — and their juvenilia resurrected to sub- 
stantiate the charge — were in the immediately preceding period of criticism 
almost universally lauded as geniuses. Such wholehearted attacks arouse 
Mr. Werth’s antagonism, and in this he is far from being alone; moreover, 


4'The carelessness of formulation in this statement is characteristic not only of 
journalistic writings on the U.S.S.R. No society can be produced or changed by an 
institution: a society produces and uses its institutions as instruments for its survival, 
adaptation and development. ‘Conditioning’ is a neurological process here applied 
to the full rich complexity and shapeliness of social change and growth. 

5 A ‘lust for power’ in Party leaders, Lysenko, etc., is a favourite sole cause in the 
eyes of many otherwise responsible western specialists. The passion in such statements 
measures the determination to defend traditional western methods in the search for 
truth. But the intellectual crudeness and the intolerance of the reaction to the Russian 
events, evidenced by these facile explanations, may endanger western scientific and 
artistic progress in a changing world. 
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it is well known that this polemical custom applies in practically every subject 
publicly discussed in the Soviet Union (e.g. Kedrov’s attack in 1948 on what 
Maximov wrote in 1928). An old example is found in the public critiques 
of Pokrovsky’s historical work, which was enthusiastically welcomed by Lenin, 
who defined it as an invaluable Marxist alternative to the bourgeois account 
of Russian history; since 1936 it has always been defined as anti-Marxist. 
Clearly, therefore, we are not dealing with the morals of Mr. Khrennikov, 
who attacked music previously acclaimed, but with an established custom in 
Soviet polemics, and it is this custom, so alien to our notions of criticism, 
which the commentator on Soviet affairs should help his readers to under- 
stand. From the translations given by Mr. Werth it appears to be generally 
agreed by Soviet musicians that the great growth of atonalism and formalism 
in Russian music in the years immediately after 1917 expressed a revolt 
(against classicism) which was at that time justified to musicians by the notion 
that classicism represented the bourgeois musical tradition. The weakness of 
this notion is sufficiently demonstrated by the fact that formalism flourished 
at least as much in societies where bourgeois standards were hardly effectively 
challenged. In so far as the present polemics represent a latter-day realization 
of this fact, they are obviously in Soviet eyes justifiable, and this possibility 
of justification is not difficult to understand even by a western mind. But 
the western observer, even with all this, is still faced with another question: 
whether it is (a) true and (6) fair to say that there was nothing at all healthy 
in the original revolt. Here the Russians have recently provided a series of 
concepts which could answer this question but which they have not yet used. 
They could say, and no doubt in time will, that the original revolt against 
classicism ‘shattered its heredity’ and that the recent transplantation and 
transformation will produce a stronger and more productive variety of the 
original species — which, in social affairs, is exactly the same thing as Milton 
meant when he spoke of the kingdom shaken ‘with strong and healthful 
commotions, to a general reforming’.’ 

If Mr. Werth had thought harder and drawn more fully upon the social 
experience of Britain he might have approached a more satisfactory discussion 
of another problem which worries him and many other people: the continued 
profession of internationalism by a Russia intent on denouncing cosmopoli- 
tanism and western decadence. It is unnecessary to imply (p. 10) that 
Ehrenburg — quite apart from his personal predilections — did not know that 
Picasso can be a good thing in the West. And it is quite possible that Picasso 
knows that his work may be useless and worse to the Russians. Many 
westerners think that Picasso (in all his periods) is a better artist than Mun- 
nings because he possesses an honesty of observation and a courage of 


® Soviet Studies, I, 87-8. 

7 Mr. Werth recognizes the existence of the process, but gives it an entirely different 
emotional colour and value by calling it the violation of the creative artist. The history 
of art is full of examples of artists carrying through, singly or in groups, such a develop- 
ment for themselves. It is perhaps a definition of the artistic genius that he is capable 
of making such a transformation and enduring its agony with integrity. In a society 
with no room for unacknowledged legislators, the terms of the endurance and the con- 
ditions of the integrity must be unfamiliar to Protestant experience. 
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recognition; Munnings refuses to recognize that which Picasso’s mind can 
endure: the Russians also refuse to recognize what Picasso describes because 
their society is actively engaged on its replacement, and its depiction can only 
distract their attention from what they are doing: for them, the courage of 
recognition is a smaller virtue than they need, and may therefore be a tempta- 
tion to be avoided. 

Mr. Werth, in short, has broken the ice. The next thing needed is to learn 
to swim. 


J. MILLER 
* * * 


The question of the relation between the artist and society is one which 
affects artists everywhere, and the history of the manner in which it is being 
solved in the Soviet Union deserves more fundamental treatment than it 
receives in this book. Mr. Werth gives the impression that the present con- 
troversy arose rather suddenly after the end of the war; but its history goes 
back even further than the article published in Pravda in 1936 criticizing 
“The Lady Macbeth of Mtsensk’, to the early twenties. 

The discussions between the Association for Contemporary Music, whose 
members were strongly influenced by such western European composers as 
Berg and Hindemith, and the Russian Association of Proletarian Musicians, 
were one of the earliest public expressions of the clash of opinion which 
culminated i: the meeting in 1948 between the composers and the Communist 
Party Central Committee. A series of official pronouncements, starting with 
the Resolution of the Central Committee ‘On the reform of literary and artistic 
organs’ (April 1932), affected music as well as the other arts: the Russian 
Association was dissolved by this resolution because it had itself shown signs 
of the faults for which it criticized the Association for Contemporary Music. 

Obstacles continued to hinder the achievement, as far as music was con- 
cerned, of the purpose behind all the official resolutions affecting the arts: a 
purpose based on the recognition that Russian music owes its character to 
its close connection with Russian folk-music, which even now plays a vital 
part in the lives of the people, and is continuing to develop not only in spite 
of war and occupation,* but also in spite of growing industrialization which 
in some western European countries is being allowed to kill folk art. 

Russian music, being of recent growth as compared with that of western 
Europe, has not yet had time to develop away from the national tradition 
permanently, as western European music has done; but the increasing 
influence of various trends, including atonality, which is itself alien to the 
folk tradition of western Europe, is a threat to the character of Russian music. 

The atrophy of national ‘popular’ culture, the rift between the composers 
and the people, the replacement of the national tradition by an alien one (in 
western Europe, this for the people is jazz) and the reduction in the level of 
taste and culture of the people as distinct from the few experts, are conse- 
quences of this process in western Europe which the Russians wish to prevent 


® Cf. Soviet Ethnography, 1946/2, p. 161: Songs of Belorussian girls deported by 
the Germans, and p. 188, The Folk Lore of the Patriotic War. 
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in their own country; hence the emphasis on the responsibility of the com- 
posers for raising the level, and remaining true to the culture of their own 
people by retaining in their own works the spirit and idiom of Russian folk- 
music.® 

Some of the ideas behind the recent resolution of the Central Committee 
are not exclusive to the Soviet Union, but occur in the work of western critics 
as well as in the writings of pre-Revolution Russian critics. 

The greatest merit of the book lies in the selections from the report of the 
conference of musicians and the Central Committee. No comment is possible 
on the quality of the translation of most of these selections, as the present 
reviewer has had access to very little besides the two speeches by Zhdanov 
and the Resolution. 

Mr. Werth states on p. 44 that he ‘decided to select the most significant of 
the speeches, to condense some . .. Some speeches I have given in extenso, 
omitting nothing of any significance’. While the last statement is true of the 
first of Zhdanov’s speeches, the second has been treated with much greater 
freedom. In both speeches the policy with regard to omissions is vague: 
sometimes they are indicated by dots, sometimes not; some important points 
are omitted from the second speech in addition to that quoted in footnote 9, 
for example, on page 81, the passage ‘... Think how different ... more 
democratically minded than you’ is a paraphrase of a paragraph which runs: 


Remember the attitude of our classics to the requirements of the people. 
We are already forgetting how vividly the composers of the ‘Mighty Hand- 
ful’ and the great musicologist Stasov who was associated with them used 
to speak of the popular quality (marodnost) of music. We are forgetting the 
wonderful words of Glinka about the relation between the people and the 
artists: “The people create music, and we, the artists, merely arrange it.’ 
We are forgetting that the leading musicians did not shun any forms which 
helped to spread music among the great masses of the people. But you 
even shun such forms as opera, you consider it a matter of secondary 
importance, you contrast with it symphonic music, not to mention your 
arrogance towards vocal, choral and concert [solo instrument] music, con- 
sidering it degrading to descend to satisfying the requirements of the 
people. But Mussorgsky arranged the ‘Gopak’, Glinka used the ‘Komarin- 
skaya’ for one of his best works. It looks as though we must acknowledge 
that the landowner Glinka, the government official Serov and the nobleman 
Stasov were more democratic than you are. 


Another of the passages that might have been included comes before the 


* But note the following quotation from the pre-Revolution critic Stasov given by 
Zhdanov in his second speech at the conference, and omitted from the selections: ‘It is 
ridiculous to reject scholarship and knowledge in any sphere, including music, but only 
the new Russian musicians, who do not have behind them the historical background, 
inherited from past centuries, of the long sequence of Europe’s scholastic periods, 
look scholarship boldly in the face: they respect it, take advantage of its benefits, 
but without exaggeration or servility. They deny that it must necessarily be dry and 
excessively pedantic, reject its schoolboy pranks, so esteemed by thousands of people 
in Europe, and do not believe that it was necessary to vegetate meekly for many 
years over its sacred mysteries.’ (V. V. Stasov, Selected Works, II, 223, Russ. ed.) 
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sentence on page 82, ‘As you sow, so you shall reap’: ‘If a composer is capable 
of obtaining a response from only one or a few strings of the human heart, 
that is not sufficient because contemporary man, especially our Soviet man, 
is a very complex receiving organism. Even though Glinka, Chaikovsky and 
Serov already wrote of the highly developed musicality of the Russian people 
at the time when they were writing, the Russian people had no very wide know- 
ledge of classical music. During the period of Soviet power the musical culture 
of our people has risen extraordinarily high . . . If you have allowed music to 
become impoverished, if, as happened in Muradeli’s opera, neither the 
possibilities of the orchestra nor the capabilities of the singers are fully 
exploited, you have ceased to satisfy the requirements of your audience.’ This 
affords a contrast with Mr. Werth’s statement that ‘a high quality trade 
becomes a utility trade’ (p. 98). 

If Mr. Werth’s extracts were presented as an exact translation, some 
detailed criticism of the rendering of certain words might ‘be made. An 
example is the rendering of the Russian word narod, the ordinary word for 
‘the people’ without any particular flavour. Its rendering with a capital 
letter gives it a special meaning quite different from that conveyed by the 
original. It is used by Zhdanov without any sentiment or mysticism, and it is 
hardly fair of Mr. Werth to introduce his own reading of the discussion into 
his version. 

Information on the musical controversy in the Soviet Union available in 
this country is so scarce and inadequate that the appearance of this account 
is very welcome; but the lead Mr. Werth has given should now be followed by 
a more detailed and specialist study from the historical angle. 


Kupava E. BirKETT 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


ALEXANDER BayKkov (Ed.): Bulletins on Soviet Economic Development: 1 (May 
1949) Industrial Development in the U.S.S.R., 28 pp., published by the 
Department of Economics and Institutions of the U.S.S.R., University 
of Birmingham. 


This is the first in a new series of memoranda on Soviet economics compiled 
at the University of Birmingham. In it Dr. Baykov outlines the statistical 
information available in the West on Soviet planned and actual industrial 
development since the war. This is introduced by a statistical survey of the 
main industrial trends between 1913 and 1940, which gives special attention 
to mineral resources; and a treatment of the effects of the war which relies 
mostly (as all such accounts must) on Voznesensky’s War Economy of the 
U.S.S.R. 

The next three Bulletins, to be issued this year, will cover the development 
of agriculture, finance, internal and foreign trade. The scope of the first 
Bulletin indicates that this set will constitute a sound summary of the. avail- 
able statistical information up to the present time, and that such data of 
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future years will be adequately sifted and recorded. With the background 
sketched in by the 1949 set of Bulletins, those of subsequent years should, 
especially if they increase in size, have more room for reproduction of non- 
statistical economic information, and for discussion of at least the more 
immediate difficulties in the very wide range of problems of method en- 
countered in work on the Soviet social economy. It is to be hoped that at 
some stage when his space permits Dr. Baykov will touch on Soviet economic 
thought. The Soviet intellectual world is becoming increasingly independent 
of western concepts and analytical techniques, and as time goes on we may 
consequently miss or misunderstand more and more of what the Russians 
say about their economy. This side of the matter may become more evident 
when the new Soviet economic thought begins to influence their statistical © 
work.? Within a decade the Russians may have a production index constructed 
on unfamiliar principles. 

Dr. Baykov writes, with some understatement, in his editorial: ‘. . . it is 
often impossible for the time being adequately to elucidate certain problems 
on the basis of available material published in the Soviet Union’, and con- 
tinues: ‘We believe that the purpose of objective information on current 
affairs is better served by avoiding such impossible attempts and we shall 
endeavour not to mislead the reader by unjustified estimates and apprecia- 
tions.’ It is almost as useful to define clearly the vast areas of ignorance as 
it is to reproduce in convenient form and to analyse the figures that are avail- 
able. It is not the least of Dr. Baykov’s services that in doing the latter job 
his Bulletins will provide an exacting standard of respect for data and their 
limitations in a subject which has harboured much guesswork and still does. 


J. MILLer 


1 A curious instance has already occurred, probably arising from a desire to confirm 
the ‘law’ of constantly increasing production now regarded as characterizing Soviet 
economy. Gosplan officially reported (21.1.47) an increase of 20 per cent in 1946 over 
the previous year for civilian industrial production. Early this year two leading articles 
(Bolshevik, 2/1949, printed on January 29th, and the newspaper Trud of February 4th) 
claimed an increase of 20 per cent in 1946 for all industry and thus a continuous post- 
war rise in aggregate output. The whole Trud editorial is based on this claim. In view 
of the socio-political importance of such figures (the annual rise in industrial output 
was before the war regarded as perhaps the main single indicator of social progress, and 
with the new ‘laws’ of Soviet political economy the formal intellectual field is now also 
involved), Dr. Baykov’s reason for the anomaly as a mistake by Soviet writers arising 
from a misreading may be inadequate. However, the Gosplan journal (Planovoye 
Kho zyaistvo, 2/1949, printed on May roth, p. 5) again refers, in a review of post-war 
dev elopment, to a 20 per cent civilian increase in 1946. Thus, two contradictory state- 
ments have been made in Russia about production in that year. If Trud and Bolshevik 
are correct, the index of industrial production must have been changed, to give more 
weight to civilian and less to military output, and the 1945 and ’46 production revalued 
in terms of the new index (see Soviet Studies I, 65, note 3). But, since the Planovoye 
Khozyaistvo statement is later and repeats the official announcement of January 1947, 
it should be accepted as what the Russians are now saying on the matter. The diffi- 
culty is, then, the publication of a false statement in the other two periodicals on so 
important an issue, without (apparently) subsequent correction. 
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FROM SOVIET PERIODICALS 
THE COLLECTIVE FARM LABOUR-DAY 
By M. Kraev 


Translated from Voprosy Ekonomiki (Questions of Economics) 1949/3'. 


THE basis of labour remuneration in the collective farms is the labour- 
day. It is particularly important in the struggle for the organizational 
and economic consolidation of the collective farms, and for increasing 
the incomes of collective farms and collective farmers. 

At present the labour-day has become a firm organic part of the 
economy of the artel,* of the communal life of the collective farms and 
of the everyday life of the collective farmers. Each collective farm 
evaluates the work of the collective farmers in labour-days, distributes 
income according to labour-days, fixes the ‘value’ of the labour-day, 
plans labour-days, campaigns against ‘squandering’ them, encourages 
the foremost collective farmers by means of adding extra labour-days. 

The labour-day is not, however, important only within each separate 
collective farm; it characterizes the collective farm system as a whole. 
The state of affairs in the collective farms is judged, and they are com- 
pared with one another, according to the number of labour-days 
worked. 

This new economic category of the labour-day, created in the building 
up of Socialism, is of great significance both in the practical activity and 
in the political economy of Socialism. At present, however, the theory 
of the labour-day has not been sufficiently worked out... . 

Distribution according to labour-days is based on the Socialist 
principle of remuneration of labour. . . .* 

The theoretical complexity of the problem of the labour-day lies 
precisely in the particular characteristics of labour remuneration in the 


1 The author’s footnotes are indicated by asterisks and those of the editor by num- 
bers. About a quarter of Kraev’s article, omitted for reasons of space, discusses 
theoretical aspects of the labour-day in relation to the concept of value as socially 
necessary labour. His argument will be included in a report on Soviet economic 
thought in a future issue of Soviet Studies. His exposition, here reproduced, of the 
practical difficulties and the progress made towards their solution in this most charac- 
teristic institution of the collective farm system is self-explanatory. For a recent 
treatment in English of collective farm organization in relation to the state see ALEXANDER 
Vucrnicn, “The Kolkhoz: its Social Structure and Development’ in The American Slavic 
and East European Review, February 1949 (J.M.). 

2 The term traditionally used for any form of producers’ co-operative; here used for 
a collective farm. 

3 i.e. ‘from each according to his ability, to each according to his work’. 
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collective farms. We may demonstrate this by comparing the organiza- 
tion of labour remuneration in collective farms and in state farms. 

The state farms are based on national ownership of the means of 
production, and are state enterprises. The gross production and the 
whole income belong to the state. The state farms have a definite 
annual fund, fixed by the government, for labour remuneration, and 
an approved establishment of manual and office workers. In these 
circumstances the measure for evaluating labour according to quantity 
and quality is simply a money unit— the ruble, and the form of payment 
is wages. There is no economic need here for any intermediate standard. _ 

In the collective farms the situation is different, as they are based on 
a collective-co-operative form of Socialist ownership of the means of 
production. All the work of the communal economy of the artel is done 
by its members. The production is the collective property of the collec- 
tive farm concerned. The fund for payment of labour is fixed only at the 
end of the year, after the fulfilment of obligations to the state,‘ and after 
providing for the communal funds of the collective farm, and consists 
partly of money and partly of produce. The fund of each collective 
farm is its own, separate, distinct in its size and make-up from the 
funds of other collective farms. In collective farms it is impossible to 
evaluate directly in rubles the current expenditure of labour and to 
recompense it by a predetermined regularly paid wage. Remuneration 
of labour here assumes the form of distribution of income at the end of 
the year. The important point is not the mere procedure of distribution 
of income at the end of the year, but those principles according to which 
the distribution is made; the form of distribution of income in collective 
farms does not of itself ensure payment according to quantity and 
quality of work. 

In the history of the collective farm movement there are isolated 
instances of excessive funds of money and produce, equal to the whole 
net income, being allocated for distribution amongst the members; and 
there have been instances of income being distributed according to the 
amount of the means of production contributed, * i.e. on a bourgeois 
basis. The true Socialist nature of labour remuneration in collective 
farms lies in determining the amount of production for distribution 
among the collective farmers on the principles of priority fulfilment of 
obligations to the state and of provision for capital development of the 
artel. Income is distributed among the collective farmers on the 


* Comprising compulsory sales at low prices to the state of a quantity of each kind of 
product fixed according to the productive capacity of the farm (measured in area and 
fertility); and payment in kind to the local Machine-Tractor Station (a state enterprise) 
for work done. 

* When the collective farms were being established, and the peasants who joined 
them put their equipment, cattle, etc., into the common stock. 
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Socialist principle — according to the quantity and quality of the work 
done by each. Although, unlike the state enterprises, the work of 
collective farmers is not paid for out of a national fund, but out of the 
fund of the collective farm concerned, the principle of remuneration is 
exactly the same: the amount of money and produce received by each 
collective farmer is proportionate to that part of his socially useful 
labour expended in the artel. There is no doubt that the proportion of 
the money part of the income constantly grows as the communal 
economy of the artel develops and the prosperity of the collective farm 
increases. As early as the period of the second five-year plan[1933-37], 
the average number of labour-days earned per household‘ increased its 
income of grain by 190.2 per cent (in weight) and of money by 348.1 
per cent.* 

However, distribution in collective farms according to quantity and 
quality of labour is impossible unless labour is measured first in some 
standard unit, and unless a universal unit of value is applied to it. This 
extremely complex problem in collective farm development took several 
years to solve, and a solution was found in the application of the labour- 
day. 

We shall now consider the practical side of the labour-day as a measure 
of labour. The collective farm is a big and complicated enterprise. 
Dozens, even hundreds of jobs require varying qualifications and effort, 
and are done with varying degrees of knowledge and skill. In order to 
pay each collective farmer at the end of the year according to the 
quantity and quality of his work, it is necessary during the year system- 
atically and day by day to reduce the whole mass of varied living labour’ 
expended to a common denominator. For this purpose, i.e. in order 
to compare all the types of collective farm labour, it is necessary to 
select as accurately as possible a number of approximately equivalent 
actual jobs and accept them as a basic grading. 

It is of great economic importance that such a basic grading should 
be correctly worked out. It is not any group of jobs which can be used 
as a criterion to assess all the other types of work. There was a period 
in collective farm development (1930) when Kolkhoztsentr (The Col- 
lective Farm Centre) proposed that the easiest and least skilled jobs 
should be used as a basic grading: harrowing, manure and other carting, 
running messages, etc. Jobs which can be done by juveniles, and are 

® Labour-days are earned by and their value credited to members of the collective 
farm (male and female, from the age of 16), not to the family as a unit, which is in this 
instance used for the statistical purpose only. : 
- * ae Socialist Agriculture of the U.S.S.R.: a Statistical Abstract, 1939, p. 97 [in 

? As distinct from ‘dead’, ‘past’ or embodied’ labour (i.e. past labour embodied in 


buildings, machinery, materials, etc.). In Marxist economic theory only living labour 
creates new value. 
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as a rule done by them, were taken as a basis. Such jobs of course 
could not be used to measure the work of the ploughman, the tractor- 
driver, the brigade-leader. The labour-day calculated on this basis 
could not be realistic and was not used in practice. 

It is likewise impossible to use as a standard the group of most 
skilled, heavy and complicated jobs. All other types of work would 
then be considered as fractions of the labour-day, i.e. the main body 
of work would be presented in a distorted way. 

Practice has shown that for the purpose of comparing all types of 
work the commonest jobs should be used as a basis, jobs of average 
difficulty, not requiring special qualifications and done by adult collec- 
tive farmers. The completion of the daily norm of output in such jobs is 
reckoned as one labour-day, i.e. as the unit of measurement for the 
evaluation of all other types of jobs. All remaining types of collective 
farm jobs are divided into a number of groups which by comparison 
with the basic group are either easier and simpler, or more difficult and 
complicated. The fulfilment of the norms of output [that have been] 
set for each group of jobs is [then] assessed as the fulfilment of a fixed 
number of output norms in the basic jobs, e.g. .5 of a labour-day, 
1.5) 1.75, etc. 

The solution of such weighty problems as defining the basic grading, 
fixing the number of grades, classifying in them all types of collective 
farm jobs, and evaluating the daily output norms in terms of labour- 
days, is a matter of national importance. Such problems cannot be 
successfully decided by the individual collective farms themselves by 
rule of thumb, but must be done with the help and guidance of the 
state. Only then does the labour-day fulfil its function as a unit for 
measuring labour, and a means of distribution of income in the collective 
farm. 

The labour-day, as a single standard for evaluating labour and for 
distributing income for all collective farms in the country, was first 
approved by the state in 1933. The Decree of the People’s Commis- 
sariat for Agriculture of the U.S.S.R. dated February 28th, 1933, 
established the evaluation in labour-days of various agricultural jobs. 
All jobs in collective farms were divided into seven groups. The basis 
was the third group, which comprised cultivation, harrowing, transport 
of water and fuel during the field-work season, the work of the stableman 
in his first year, the milkmaid in her second year, the senior poultry- 
keeper, the shepherd, the swineherd, etc. Completion of the daily out- 
put norm in any job included in the third group was reckoned as 
equivalent to one labour-day. 

All jobs requiring higher qualifications and greater physical exertion 
were placed in the four higher groups, separated by intervals of } labour- 
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day. All jobs requiring lower qualifications and less physical exertion 
were placed in the two lowest groups, separated by intervals of } labour- 
day. Thus payment for a daily output norm in the highest group, the 
seventh, consisted of two labour-days, and in the lowest, the first, of 
half a labour-day, the proportion between them being 4:1. 

It is clear that the number of groups and the allocation of jobs to 
them are not unchangeable. At one time it was the practice in collective 
farms to divide all jobs into four groups, the second being the basic one, 
and the proportion of the highest to the lowest being 2:1. 

As the communal economy of the collective farms developed, and as 
technical equipment increased, and cadres of specialists were trained, 
particularly in the years of the Stalin post-war five-year plan, it again 
became necessary to revise and improve the system of labour remunera- 
tion in collective farms. This need was expressed in the Decree of the 
U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers dated April 19th, 1948. This decree 
increased the number of groups into which collective farm jobs are 
divided from seven to nine. The eighth and ninth groups comprised 
jobs requiring great physical effort, great skill and high qualifications. 
In comparison with the old seven-group scale, the range of jobs covered 
by the nine groups was considerably increased. Changes in the com- 
position of each group were introduced. In particular, the range of jobs 
included in the third, basic, group, and also in the lowest (first and 
second) groups, was extended; the relative evaluation of jobs in the 
highest and lowest groups was altered. A full output norm in the 
eighth group was reckoned as 2.25 labour-days, and in the ninth as 2.5. 
The proportion between the highest group and the lowest reached 5:1. 

It is of course impossible to provide in a centralized system for the 
classification of literally every kind of job. For this reason the Councils 
of Ministers of the union and autonomous republics, and the regional 
executive committees, were permitted to work out additional model 
output norms and assessments in terms of labour-days for jobs not 
provided for in the Decree of the Council of Ministers of April 19th, 

1948. 

It is almost impossible in a centralized system to fix the same output 
norms for all collective farms. Substantial variations in the output 
norms between collective farms are possible and unavoidable. The 
Union government confirms model output norms which form the basis 
for revision in the collective farms of the old norms and for the fixing 
of precise norms which take into account the peculiarities of each 
collective farm, the achievements of the foremost collective farmers and 
the growth in the productivity of labour. 

Differences in output norms as between collective farms do not by 
any means turn the labour-day into an intra-collective farm measure of 
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labour, subject to the discretion of each farm. The labour-day is a 
social measure of collective farm labour. It is uniform for the whole 
collective farm system. The labour content of the labour-day, as fixed 
by the plan, is definitive: it is this which makes it an indicator that can 
be used to compare one collective farm with another and to characterize 
all the collective farms as a whole. 

The system of planned output norms for various jobs and an evalua- 
tion in labour-days of various types of work common to all collective 
farms enables each actual expenditure of labour to be reduced to the 
same denominator. If the collective farmer does not complete the output 
norm, his labour is reckoned merely as the corresponding portion of - 
labour-days, determined according to the norm. If he completes more 
than the norm, his labour is rated correspondingly higher. At the end 
of the year the labour of each collective farmer, as well as the total 
expenditure of living labour in the whole collective farm, is embodied 
on the one hand in a definite quantity of commodities, money and pro- 
duce, and on the other hand is expressed in a definite quantity of labour- 
days. After the collective farm has fulfilled its obligations to the state 
and has put aside its communal funds, it proceeds to the remunera- 
tion of labour. For this purpose two quantities are at its disposal: a 
fund of money and produce intended for distribution, and the sum of 
labour-days accumulated during the year. 

It follows that assessment in labour-days still does not constitute 
remuneration of labour. In order to pay for the labour of the collective 
farmers, the fund available for remuneration must be distributed accord- 
ing to labour-days. This is where a big problem arises — the procedure 
to be used for payment according to labour-days, in order that the latter 
shall play their part in the most correct manner as the measure of labour 
and the measure of consumption. 

Until 1940 the collective farm labour-day was used everywhere as a 
measure of expenditure of labour only for the particular operations during 
the year. The total results of labour were not taken into account: the 
yield of crops, the productivity of cattle, etc. In making a qualitative 
valuation of labour, its productivity, i.e. the amount produced per unit 
of working time, is very important. 

This means payment not only according to the amount, complexity 
and heaviness of labour in collective farms, but also according to its 
annual results. 


(To be concluded) 
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VARGA ON THE REFORMIST TREND IN WORKS ON 
IMPERIALISM 


As we have briefly noted in No. 1 of this Journal (p. 40), the Varga dis- 
cussion ended, at least for the time being, with an article of his published in 
No. 3 of Voprosy Ekonomiki, 1949. Varga acknowledges the criticism to 
which he had been subjected as necessary and right, his error having been 
that he had not immediately recognized its correctness. To avoid making 
mistakes, in a first attempt to study independently a problem as involved as 
the influence of the Second World War, would hardly have been possible; 
but Varga accepts the statement of his critics that ‘these mistakes form a 
whole series of mistakes of a reformist trend, which as a whole signify a 
definite departure from the evaluation of contemporary imperialism by Lenin 
and Stalin’. Varga describes such mistakes as particularly dangerous because 
of the support granted to capitalism in its present crisis by the reformists 
who are ‘in power’! in Britain and in a number of other countries and attempt 
to split working-class unity, and also because further progress of the East 
European Peoples’ Democracies presupposes the overcoming of all reformist 
delusions. 

After having emphasized the fundamental importance for Marxist theory 
of a proper evaluation of the bourgeois state, Varga finds the root of his 
reformist mistakes in his ‘methodologically mistaken separation of economics 
from politics, the attempt to present changes in the economy of capitalism 
“purely from the economic point of view”, apart from their connection with 
politics. ... 

‘Economics is the relationship between classes. Class struggle is the basic 
substance of politics in any class society. Politics is concentrated economics. 
If we attempt to analyse the economics of capitalism “apart from politics” (as 
happened to me and a number of other authors of the former Institute of 
World Politics and World Economy), then this departure from the Marxist- 
Leninist method inevitably, against the desire of the author, must lead to 
mistakes of a reformist character. 

‘The methodologically wrong exclusion of politics and of an analysis of the 
relations and conflict between the classes led to an incorrect estimate of the 
role of the state in a war economy, to a mistaken statement about the “decisive 
role of the state” in a war economy. If we consider the role of the state in a 
capitalist war economy, as was done incorrectly by me, “purely from the 
point of view of economics”, we arrive at the mistaken conclusion that in the 
“state” analysed from a non-class standpoint the decisive role is not played 
by the financial oligarchy in power there. On the basis of such a superficial, 
“purely economic”, investigation replacing the Marxist-Leninist class 
analysis, we unavoidably come to the mistaken conclusion that in the interests 
of carrying on the war the state acts against the interest of the individual 
monopolies.’ 


1 Varga’s quotation marks. 
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With reference to the much-attacked statement on p. 318 of his book,? 
Varga acknowledges that 
‘any reformist would approve of these lines. They were written under the 
influence of the fact that immediately after the end of the war in 1945 in 
most of the countries of Europe — not only in the new democracies but in 
France, Italy, Finland, etc. - Communists took part in the governments. 
They were written in the hope that the Communists of the countries in ques- 
tion, who were the soul of the resistance movement against the fascist occu- 
pation, having used their influence with the masses, would be able to retain 
their positions in the government, extend them, and in the struggle with the 

urgeoisie win state power. 

‘This train of thought took no account of the decisive fact that the state 
apparatus remained bourgeois, that the repressive machinery (the army, the 
police, the gendarmerie) remained as they were. When the Communists who 
had participated in the governments of bourgeois states attempted a resolute 
defence of the interests of the proletariat against the bourgeoisie — to alter 
the class character of the state — they were squeezed out of all the bourgeois 
governments. This became possible in spite of the mass support given by 
the working people (trudyashchiyesya) to the Communists, because the Anglo- 
American occupation forces, foreseeing such struggles, disarmed the Com- 
munist-led resistance movements in France, Italy, etc., disbanded their 
military units and with their own forces supported reaction in its struggle 
against the Communists. 

‘The opposite process took place in the new democracies, where the working 
people with the support of the Soviet Union retained their arms and their 
power in the state, while the representatives of the wealthy classes were 
excluded from the governments as they lost their popular support. 

‘The events in post-war Europe are a fresh and vivid example of the correct- 
ness of the Marxist-Leninist theory of the state, according to which the 
question of state power is a question of the relation of class forces, and can 
be decided only in class conflict.’ 

Accordingly, Varga acknowledges his description of bourgeois nationaliza- 
tion as a progress towards a new type of democracy* to be mistaken: ‘the 
English state, where the Labour Party is in power, is a bourgeois state, a state 
of monopoly capital’, while ‘the governments of the Peoples’ Democracies 
are governments of the working people which fulfil the functions of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat in the interests of all the working people against 
the exploiting classes. The armies and the state apparatus in these countries 
are in hands reliable for the working people, and are employed against the 
exploiters. 

‘In view of this class character of the state, nationalization in Britain does 
not mean “progress towards a new type of democracy”. 

‘The former owners, the biggest monopolists remain at the head of the 
nationalized branches of the economy. There can be no doubt that they find 
ways and means to place their un-nationalized enterprises in other branches 

* Quoted in No. 1 of this Journal, p 


Mirovoye Khozyaistvo i Mirovaya Politika, 1947/3, P- 5- 
PF 
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of industry in a favourable position at the expense of the nationalized ones, 
i.e. at the expense of the state. 

‘High compensation not only ensures the former owners of nationalized 
enterprises their previous incomes: they are insured against the consequences 
of the economic crisis which will shake Britain with particular severity in the 
near future. They do not need to fear a crisis. Their income is ensured at the 
expense of the taxpayer — that means, of the workers, even supposing that the 
nationalized branches of industry work with a big deficit and the crisis causes 
the bankruptcy of many private enterprises. 

‘An inconsistent application of Marxist-Leninist theory led to mistakes and 
obscurities in the investigation of the colonial problem, in particular to an in- 
correct evaluation of the relationship between Britain and India. 

‘The transformation of India into two dominions is a compromise between 
the ruling classes of Britain and India. The Indian bourgeoisie, in close union 
with the feudal landowners, has betrayed the cause of the national liberation 
of India, in order to preserve its class rule over the millions of workers and 
peasants of India within the framework of the British Empire. The British 
bourgeoisie refrained from establishing direct rule with the help of occupation 
forces, in order to preserve its capital and other economic advantages in 
India, in order to continue participating in the exploitation of the working 
people.’ 

Varga regards his previous statement that India has become a creditor of 
Britain as correct if the question is put in a mechanical, book-keeping way, 
but mistaken ‘if we ask who is exploiting whom’. ‘It is not surplus value 
appropriated in Britain that goes to India, but on the contrary, India, in 
spite of being in the position of a creditor, still pays considerable annual sums 
to England. This is easy to understand: the claims of India (and Pakistan) on 
Britain are mainly non-interest-bearing balances held by the state, while 
British capital invested in India consists mainly of direct capital investments, 
and owing to an exceptionally high rate of exploitation yields profits much 
above the average. According to the total capital, India is Britain’s creditor, 
but according to the income from capital, Britain is even now the exploiter of 
India. 

‘Of course, British capital investments in India ensure for Britain a very 
strong economic and political position, the more so as the British government 
itself decides the amount of the “repayment” of its debts to India, the time 
when this is to be done and the conditions. Some British politicians consider 
that India should not be paid at all, under the pretext that the debts were 
incurred for its defence. Naturally, India cannot force Britain to pay, she 
cannot send her fleet and bombard British ports, as Britain frequently did 
with her debtors who had not paid on time. If Britain promises to make to 
India an annual payment to cover her debts,* this is done principally because 
an open refusal of payment would lead to the danger of penetration by 
American capital and the growth of its influence in India.’ 


* Indian economic journals are full of complaints that English industry does not 
deliver machines ordered by Indian capitalists, the cost of which should be covered 
by India’s current account in London (Varga’s note). 
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While recognizing his mistakes, Varga still rejects the suggestion that 
nothing has changed in Anglo-Indian relations: however strong the economic, 
military and political positions still held by Britain in India are estimated to 
be, it still remains a fact that ‘from being a colony occupied by British troops 
and administered by British civil servants, India has become a semi-colony, 
a dominion, in which the bourgeoisie, disposing of a repressive machinery of 
its own, because of its fear of the peasants’ and workers’ movement, has 
betrayed the struggle for emancipation by a compromise with British im- 
perialism. Using the differences between British and American imperialism, 
the Indian bourgeoisie is able to manceuvre between Britain and the U.S.A.’ 

After having acknowledged the correctness of the criticism directed against _ 
his thesis that some amount of planning was possible even in a capitalist 
society, against his original statements about the character of the economies 
of the Peoples’ Democracies,‘ and against his failure to discuss the problems 
of the general crisis of capitalism, Varga describes the prolonged defence of 
his mistaken views as harmful because it diverted the attention of Soviet 
economists from the necessary investigation of the new problems to the re- 
statement of basic tenets of Marxist-Leninist theory, and because it gave the 
opponents of the U.S.S.R. an opportunity to spread the lie that he was a 
supporter of a ‘Western orientation’. 

R. S. 


YURI ZHDANOV’S LETTER TO STALIN 


THE following is a full translation of the letter quoted in Soviet Studies, 
No. 1, p. 48. It appeared without comment in Pravda on August 7th, 
1948, the last day of the conference on genetics. — (J. M.) 


IN THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF THE CPSU (B) 
To Comrade F. V. Stalin 


In a lecture on controversial questions of contemporary Darwinism given 
at a school for lecturers, I certainly made quite a number of serious mistakes. 
1. The very attitude of this paper was mistaken. I obviously under-estimated 
my new position as a member of the Central Committee’s staff, under- 
estimated my responsibility, did not realize that my statement would be 
appraised as the official view of the C.C. What showed itself here was the 
‘university habit’ of not hesitating to express my own point of view in a 
scientific argument. So, when I was asked to read a paper at the school for 
lecturers, I decided to express my own ideas there too, stating the proviso 
that it was a ‘personal point of view’ so that what I said should bind nobody 
to anything. Without a doubt, this is a ‘professorial’ (in a bad sense) and not 
a Party position. 


* See the report in No. 1 of this Journal, p. 36. 
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2. The radical mistake in the lecture itself was its direction towards a com- 
promise between the conflicting tendencies in biology. 

From the very first day of my work in the science department representa- 
tives of formal genetics began to come to me with complaints that new varieties 
of useful plants obtained by them (buckwheat, koksagyz, geranium, hemp and 
citruses), possessing improved qualities, were not being introduced into pro- 
duction and were coming up against the opposition of Academician Lysenko’s 
supporters. These undoubtedly useful forms of plants were obtained by 
direct action of chemical and physical factors on the germ cell (on the seeds). 
The Michurin teaching does not deny the possibility and appropriateness of 
such action, but recognizes many other, more important ways of changing the 
organism. Formal genetics considers its methods (severe shock to the 
organism by X-rays, ultra-violet rays, colchicine, acenapthene) as the only 
possible ones. I am aware that the mechanism of the action of these agents on 
the: organism can and should be explained not by formal but by Michurin 
genetics. 

My mistake was that, having decided to defend these practical results, 
which were ‘Danaan gifts’ [Trojan horse gifts], I did not mercilessly criticize 
the radical methodological defects of Mendel-Morgan genetics. I am con- 
scious this was the ‘practical man’s’! approach to practical work, a hunt for 
ha’ pence. 

The struggle of the trends in biology often assumes the distorted forms of 
squabbles and scandal. However, it seemed to me that in general there was 
nothing more in this than these squabbles and scandals. Consequently, I 
under-estimated the principle contained in the matter, approached the dispute 
unhistorically, without having analysed its deep causes and roots. 

All this taken together produced the desire to ‘reconcile’ the disputing sides, 

to wash out the disagreements, to emphasize that which unites and not that 
which separates the opponents. But in science, as in politics, principles are 
not subject to compromise, but gain victory; struggle proceeds not by damping 
down but by disclosing contradictions. The attempt to make peace between 
principles on a ‘business’ and narrowly practical basis, the under-estimation 
of the theoretical side of the argument, led to eclecticism, which I admit. 
3. My sharp and public criticism of Academician Lysenko was a mistake. 
Academician Lysenko is at the present time the recognized head of the 
Michurin trend in biology, he has defended Michurin and his teachings from 
attacks by the bourgeois geneticists, and has himself done much for science 
and for the conduct of our economy. Bearing this in mind, criticism of Lysen- 
ko, of his particular deficiencies, should be so conducted as not to weaken but 
strengthen the position of the Michurinists. 

I do not agree with certain theoretical propositions of Academician 
Lysenko (denial of intra-species struggle and mutual aid, under-estimation 
of internal specific characters of the organism). I consider that he is still 
making poor use of the treasure-house of Michurin’s teachings (it is for this 


1 Delyacheski = ‘business’ as an adjective, in the sense of pursuit of a practical aim 
so narrowly and intently as to overlook relevant factors in the socio-political context 
and thereby to defeat the immediate purpose. 
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very reason that Lysenko has not produced any significant varieties of agri- 
cultural plants). I consider that he is a poor leader of our agricultural science. 
The Lenin all-Union Academy of Agricultural Sciences, of which he is head, 
is working at far from its full capacity. It is doing nothing on animal hus- 
bandry, on the economics and organization of agriculture, and the way it 
tackles work on agro-chemistry is poor. But criticism of all these deficiencies 
should not be done in the way I did in my paper. As a result of my criticism 
of Lysenko the formal geneticists turned out to be the tertius gaudens, 

In my whole-hearted devotion to Michurin’s teachings, I criticized 
Lysenko not for being a Michurinist but for insufficiently developing Mich- 
urin’s teachings. However, the form of the criticism was chosen incorrectly. 
Therefore objectively? the Michurinists lost by such criticism and the Mendel- 
Morganists gained. 

4. Lenin more than once pointed out that recognition of the necessity of 
some phenomenon carries with it the danger of falling into objectivism.* To 
a certain degree, I too did not escape this danger. 

I characterized the place of Weismannism and Mendel-Morganism (I 
don’t separate them) to a considerable extent in Pimen’s way,* taking the 
good and evil indifferently. Instead of coming down heavily on these anti- 
scientific views (expressed here by Schmalhausen and his school) which in 
theory are a veiled form of clericalism — theological concepts of the origin of 
species as the result of individual acts of creation, and which in practice lead 
to the ‘limit feeling’ — to denial of man’s capacity to remake the nature of 
animals and plants, I mistakenly set myself the task of ‘perceiving’ their 
place in the development of biological theory, to find the ‘rational kernel’ in 
them. As a result, my criticism of Weismannism turned out to be weak, 
objectivist,* and in effect — shallow. 

In the upshot, again the main blow fell on Academician Lysenko, that is, 
it ricocheted against Michurin. 

Such are my mistakes as I understand them. 

I consider it my duty to assure you, Comrade Stalin, and in your person 
the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. (B.), that I have been and remain an 
ardent Michurinist. My mistakes derive from an insufficient application to 
the history of the question, and from an incorrect build-up of the front of 
struggle for Michurin’s teachings. All this because of inexperience and 
immaturity. I will repair my mistakes in work. 

Yuri ZHDANOV 
July roth, 1948 


_ * Objectivity (ob’yektivnost) is a capacity for seeing facts; Objectivism (0b’yektivizm) 
is an incapacity for evaluating them. 

* Pimen is a character in PusHKIN’s Boris Godunov who saw good and evil without 
sympathy or revulsion. 
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SOME MATERIALS ON THE RECENT ATTACKS AGAINST 
COSMOPOLITANISM 


Introductory Note. Readers of No. 1 of this Journal will have noticed the 
general importance of the attacks on ‘cosmopolitanism’ as the general heading 
under which all the ideological discussions in the U.S.S.R. have now been 
brought. The vigour of the attack was such that comparisons with the 
attitudes to Russian culture of the pre-1936 oppositions occurred in the Soviet 
press (e.g. F. Chernov in Bolshevik, 1949, No. 5, pp. 39-41). Discussions such 
as those preceding the Party decisions in the philosophical or biological fields, 
or between Varga and his critics, were thus virtually put outside the accepted 
framework of Soviet patriotism, inside which all the acceptable results of the 
preceding discussions are now being brought. This fact as well as the text 
of statements such as those reproduced below support interpretations in 
terms of the present international situation and its implications within the 
Soviet body politic; but such an interpretation of the immediate cause cer- 
tainly does not exclude long-term explanations in terms of national self- 
assertion as well as of needs to subordinate the diverse branches of Soviet 
intellectual life to the practical needs of economic development and popular 
education. 

Of the translations given below, the first represents the opening definitions 
in an undoubtedly official Pravda article which is devoted to cosmopolitanism 
as an international phenomenon. The second consists of those parts devoted 
to principles, as distinct from detail, of the article by Academician Mitin 
attacking Prof. Kedrov. Mitin’s attack was mentioned in our introductory 
note to Kedrov’s article in No. 1 of this Journal. Mitin has always been con- 
spicuous for the outstanding speed and vigour with which he has supported 
the various phases in the development of the Party line (a quality of his used 
by his present victims in the biology discussion), so there is no need to 
question the official character of his contribution. Konstantin Simonov, 
whose article formed the outstanding contribution to the attack on ‘cosmo- 
politan’ dramatic critics, is himself a well-known critic and playwright; hence 
the concentration on his immediate field of attack. However, no further 
comment on his article (from which about a quarter, of purely literary interest, 

is omitted for reasons of space) need be made: it shows clearly enough the 
general implications of the campaign opened in this special field. 

In some contributions* to the campaign it has been emphasized that recent 
attacks by the ‘cosmopolitan’ critics against two Moscow theatres especially 
devoted to the classical tradition, originate from the group formerly support- 
ing Meyerhold’s ‘formalist’ experiments. Thus the ‘cosmopolitans’ are 
apparently regarded as a continuation of the ‘leftist’ trends overcome during 
the ’thirties. Not too much should be made of such analogies which perhaps 
arise from the relative inertia of labels. 


1 See above, p. 107. 
? Cf. B. RomasHov in Literaturnaya Gazeta, March and, 1949. 
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The contributions reproduced below have been arranged in the order in 
which their argument is brought forward in present Soviet ideology, proceed- 
from the most general explanations to the concrete application in that 
field in which this most recent phase of the ideological struggle has started. 
As the reader will notice, this order is naturally inverse to that of the publica- 
tion dates of the articles in question. 
R. S. 


From Yu. Pavlov: Cosmopolitanism — Ideological Weapon of American 
Reaction.* 


In the varied arsenal of tactics, used by imperialist reaction, a very promi- _ 
ment position is occupied by the propaganda of bourgeois cosmopolitanism. 
Under the flag of cosmopolitanism American imperialism is making every 
effort to establish its rule over the world. 

What is cosmopolitanism? 

The word ‘cosmopolitan’, translated from the Greek, means ‘citizen of 
the world’. Cosmopolitanism is the propaganda of so-called ‘world citizen- 
ship’, a denial of attachment to any nation whatsoever, the abolition of the 
national traditions and the culture of peoples, behind the screen of the creation 
of ‘world’, ‘universal’* culture. 

Cosmopolitanism is a denial of peculiarities formed in the course of history 
in the development of peoples, a denial of national interests, of national inde- 
pendence, and of the state sovereignty of peoples. 

From its rise to the present day, cosmopolitanism was and is an ideological 
instrument in the hands of the exploiting classes for the justification and 
concealment of their aggressive policy. 

Cosmopolitanism reached the peak of its development under capitalism, 
acting as an ideological screen concealing the bourgeois policy of seizing 
foreign territories, new colonies, and markets. 

Cosmopolitanism is the obverse side of bourgeois nationalism. . . . 

It is well known that in conducting its aggressive chauvinist policy, the 
imperialist bourgeoisie, according to the particular circumstances, appears 
either openly as nationalist or under the cover of cosmopolitan ideas. For the 
bourgeoisie of the present day, cosmopolitanism is a screen hiding the drive 
to imperialist seizure and robbery, to the enslavement of other nations, the 
suppression of revolutionary movements, the unleashing of a new world war, 
and the establishment of world rule by one or other of the imperialist 
countries. World rule is the substance of imperialist politics, the continuation 
of which is imperialist war. 

The imperialists are not concerned with the patriotism of the masses of the 
people, or with the general national interests of the people. They recognize 
only the interests of their own purse. For the sake of this they unashamedly 
barter and betray national interests, and in order to suppress the working 
people permit the national independence of their countries to be lost. Marx 

* Pravda, April 16th, 1949. A condensed reproduction of the whole article will be 


found in Current Digest of the Soviet Press, May grd, 1949. 
* obshchechelovecheski: lit. common-to-humanity. 
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pointed out that the patriotism of the bourgeoisie ‘. . . has become debased 
into pure pretence since the time when its financial, commercial and industrial 
activity acquired a cosmopolitan character’ (Marx and Engels Archive, vol. III 
(VII), p. 355. Russian edition). The bourgeoisie uses the very concept of 
the native land only to deceive the masses, to conceal its filthy and mercenary 
machinations. 


From Academician M. Mitin: Against Anti-Marxist, Cosmopolitan ‘Theories’ in 
Philosophy.® 

The historic decisions taken by the Central Committee of the all-Union 
Communist Party (Bolsheviks) on questions of ideology, beginning with the 
decision on the journals Zvezda and Leningrad and ending with the recent 
statements in the Party press against the anti-patriotic activity of a group of 
dramatic critics, form one consistent series of wise Party directives for the 
struggle against bourgeois survivals in people’s consciousness. These Party 
directives increase the capacity of the Soviet people for ideological struggle 
and raise Soviet patriotism, that great motive force of our social development, 
to a new level. 

In the present struggle between the imperialist and democratic camps, in 
this struggle between two worlds, the exposure of cosmopolitanism and a 
determined fight against it, have now become of special political moment. 

The propaganda‘ of cosmopolitanism serves as a screen for the unbridled 
activity of the most reactionary forces of Anglo-American imperialism. It is 
their ideological weapon, with the help of which they are trying to weaken 
the people’s will to defend their national sovereignty. It is not without reason 
that cosmopolitanism is extolled by all the minions of American imperialism, 
who grovel before the ‘almighty’ dollar. 

The endeavour of American imperialism to enslave the nations of Europe 
is receiving full support from the reactionary bourgeois parties, the right- 
wing Socialists and the surviving Fascists and neo-Fascists. These traitors, 
who are ready to sell their country lock, stock and barrel, exalt the “Truman 
Doctrine’ and the ‘Marshall Plan’, describing them as the beginnings of a 
‘new era’. They are constantly speaking of the approach of an era of ‘world 
citizenship’, of ‘citizenship of Europe’, etc. 

Last year a group of American scholars appealed to the scholars of the 
world, renewing the propaganda of cosmopolitan ‘ideas’. In this appeal these 
learned minions of Wall Street declared that they were all ‘world citizens’ and 
that for them there existed only the one single world science. They pro- 
posed the formation of a ‘world government’, a ‘United States of the World’, 
and, moreover, considered it necessary to organize armed forces capable of 


5 Literaturnaya Gazeta, March gth, 1949. 

® Propoved: preaching. Frequent Soviet use of this word to describe the expression 
of disliked views has made its impact on the Russian reader milder than ‘preaching’ in 
the same context would be on British readers. ‘Propaganda’ has in English about the 
same amount of derogatory flavour as propoved has in Soviet Russian. (The Russian 
word propaganda has nothing derogatory about it: e.g. propagandist should perhaps 
be translated as ‘tutor’.) 
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crushing all who might wish to oppose a world government. Such is the 
openly aggressive meaning of these pernicious cosmopolitan ‘theories’. 

In our country these homeless cosmopolitans are that anti-patriotic group 
which was striving to undermine the foundations of Socialist culture, and 
which was doing its destructive work against everything new, Soviet and 
Communist in our literature, music, theatre and cinema. They had nothing 
in common with our Soviet actuality, and they tore to pieces, from the point 
of view of bourgeois aesthetics, works of art and literature in which our 
people, their heroism, their industry and their devotion to the Soviet mother- 
land were expressed. They extolled decadent bourgeois art and moribund 
bourgeois culture. Cosmopolitanism is a convenient ideological cover for the 
activity of spies and diversionists. 

It is the primary duty of our cadres of philosophers to be active in fighting 
to expose fully this cosmopolitan scum. But this fight can only be successful 
if they thoroughly purge their own ranks of all kinds of homeless cosmo- 
politans, of these smugglers of bourgeois ideology. Unfortunately, even 
among our Soviet philosophers there are some men, such as B. Kedrov, Z. 
Kamenski, M. Selektor, I. Kryvelev, V. Goffenshefer, Ya. Chernyak, who 
in their work and in their speeches preach reactionary views and ideas foreign 
to us. 

B. Kedrov may justly be said to be the ‘spiritual leader’ of this group of 
people, which surreptitiously introduced cosmopolitan views and was under- 
mining our philosophical front. . . . 

How was B. Kedrov’s pernicious cosmopolitan outlook expressed? 

He declared that the concept of a ‘distinctive national way of life’ was a 
bourgeois principle. “To ignore the international character of the class 
struggle and its reflections in philosophy’, he wrote, ‘is to sacrifice the Marxist 
principle of class analysis for the sake of a partial retention of the bourgeois 
principle that philosophic thought develops independently and separately 
within each nation.’ 

Thus we see that B. Kedrov opposes class to nationality. His views on 
the national are characterized by sheer nihilism. 

Contrary to Leninist-Stalinist teaching on the national question, he de- 
fended a ‘notion’ of some abstract world science, which supposedly knows no 
national or political boundaries. “The development of world philosophic 
thought . . . should be studied, in the first place, not according to separate 
countries, but according to definite social epochs. For world philosophy, 
representing human thought, cannot be presented as the mere sum of separate 
national philosophies, developing more or less originally and autonomously.’ 

Drawing conclusions from all these erroneous views with regard to Russia, 
B. Kedrov rejects everything national and original in the development of 
Russian social thought. In his writings, for instance, he goes so far as to call 
the philosopher Radishchev a mere ‘echo’ of the French Revolution. This 
greatest of Russian materialists of the eighteenth century, this courageous 
fighter against serfdom and author of works of great revolutionary force, this 
original and progressive thinker, Kedrov merely ‘includes’ among the ‘reflec- 
tions’ of French ideas. In the same ‘bold’ manner he disposes of Russian 
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philosophic thought as a whole before the ’forties of the nineteenth century. 
He simply discards it. 

He writes: “The development of world philosophic thought, and until 
the forties of the nineteenth century this consisted primarily of what is called 
Western European thought. . 

With one stroke of the pen B. Kedrov discarded Lomonosov, Radishchev 
and many other great thinkers from the history of Russian social thought. 

His nihilist attitude to Russian national culture and his contempt for the 
outstanding scholars of his country lead Kedrov to the gravest political 
mistakes. In his works he adopted a negative attitude towards priorities in 
scientific discoveries. In the book Engels and Natural Science he directly 
asserted that he did not consider ‘questions of priority of consequence for 
the history of science’. Later, under pressure from his critics, B. Kedrov 
called this statement a chance slip. This, however, is not so. There is a 
literal repetition of this statement in one of his other works too. In his article 
on ‘Dalton’s Atomic Theory and its Philosophical Significance’, he once 
again asserts that the controversy regarding priority is of no ‘particular interest 
for the history of science’. It is obvious that these are not chance slips of the 
pen or the tongue, but a point of view, a thesis, consistently introduced by 
him into many concrete questions in the history of science. 

Side by side with a rejection of the importance of priority in scientific dis- 
coveries, B. Kedrov preaches in his book Engels and Natural Science ‘the great 
principle of international solidarity amongst scholars’(!) and therewith con- 
tends for ‘a single world science’! 

‘Mendeleyev’, he writes, ‘never trespassed on the rights of scholars in 
other countries. He was an internationalist in science. In estimating the 
scientific merits of this or that scholar, he did not consider any factors inci- 
dental to science, such as the nationality of a particular scholar and so forth, 
but a strictly objective criterion.’ 

According to Kedrov, it appears that internationalism in science entails the 
denial of national peculiarities in the development of science, the denial of 
the national affinity of scholars, as if these had no influence on the develop- 
ment of their scientific work. But such treatment of internationalism is radi- 
cally different from true proletarian internationalism; it is generally known 
that the latter does not in any way deny that the cultural development of 
peoples has a national character. As we see, Kedrov does not describe 
Mendeleyev as an internationalist at all, but as a cosmopolitan. In fact he is 
slandering the great Mendeleyev, who was never a cosmopolitan, but a true 
and ardent patriot of his mother country. 

Further, Kedrov writes: ‘He (Mendeleyev) gave a determined rebuff to 
those who violated the great principles of international solidarity among scholars; 
in fact, he struggled to make science international in the full sense of the word.’ 
(My italics. M. M.) 

These arguments of B. Kedrov are monstrous and have nothing in common 
with Marxism-Leninism. Marxism-Leninism teaches that in a class society 
there is not and cannot exist a ‘single world science’, that there is not and can- 
not be a ‘single world natural philosophy’. In science there is a struggle 
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between materialism and idealism, between progressive and reactionary 
tendencies, reflecting the class struggle in society. Talk about ‘the great 
principle of international solidarity amongst scholars’ is nonsense, advantageous 
to American intelligence agents. . . . 


K. Stmonov: The Tasks Before Soviet Drama and Dramatic Criticism. 


During the thirty years of its existence, our drama has produced a number 
of outstanding works which formed not merely stages in the development of 
drama itself and of Soviet literature as a whole, but most important landmarks 
in the development of Soviet dramatic art, which has been nourished, de- 
veloped and strengthened primarily in the creation of plays on subjects from 
the life of Soviet society... . 

Recently, however, another point of view on Soviet drama has become 
particularly evident, a point of view which is not ours, is alien or more than 
alien, deeply hostile to us. This is the point of view held by the anti-patriots 
and the bourgeois cosmopolitans with their imitators who knowingly echo 
them and the liberals and halfwits who follow them unawares and sing the 
same tune, all of whom have until recently been active in our dramatic 
criticism. 

The nucleus of the group of anti-patriot critics were Gurvich and Yuzovski, 
Malyugin, Altman, Borshchagovski, Boyadzhiev, Varshavski, Kholodov and 
a few others. The criminal activities of these persons, who stood outside 
Soviet art, have been exposed by the Party and the Party press, and much has 
been written in detail in all our press about this group and its anti-patriotic 
views. Nevertheless it should again be stressed that one of the most harmful 
aspects of the activities of the anti-patriot critics is precisely that they were a 
group, that they supported one another in the activities which were inimical to 
Soviet drama, supported, praised and helped one another on... . 

Attempting by their combined efforts to swell their authority, the anti- 
patriot critics at different times held posts in different newspapers, journals 
and publishing houses, the status of which ensured a certain influence for 
them. Altman was at one time editor of the journal Znamya (The Banner). 
Kholodov was in charge of the art section of Literaturnaya Gazeta (The 
Literary Newspaper). Boyadzhiev and Borshchagovski were at different times 
in charge of the literature section of the Red Army Theatre. Borshchagovski 
was at the same time on the editorial board of the journal Novy Mir (New 
World). Varshavski was in charge of the literature section of the newspaper 
Sovetskoye Iskusstvo (Soviet Art). Malyugin was on the editorial board of this 
newspaper and an official of the Union of Soviet Writers. Yuzovski was in 
effect head of the publishing house of the V.T.O. (All-Union Theatrical 
Society). 

We must recall some of the theories in which is rooted the whole system 
of appreciation, used by these anti-patriot critics who are hostile to 
Soviet art. 

In 1928 the Writers’ Publishing House in Leningrad published a book by 


* Translated from Pravda, February 28, 1949. 
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Victor Shklovski under the title of Hamburg Reckoning. Aptly given by 
the author, this title acquired wide and unhappy notoriety. 

This is what appeared as a foreword to this absolutely bourgeois book, 
hostile to all Soviet art: 


The Hamburg reckoning is extremely important. All wrestlers cheat 
and fix the results on the instructions of the manager. Once a-year the 
wrestlers meet in a public house in Hamburg. They wrestle behind closed 
doors and shuttered windows. Here the wrestlers are placed in their true 
classes so that there shall be no monkey business. A ‘Hamburg reckoning’ 
is essential in literature. According to the ‘Hamburg reckoning’, Serafimo- 
vich and Veresayev do not exist. They are not placed. Gorky is doubtful — 

_ often not in form. Khlebnikov was the ‘champion’. 


This shocking foreword became the complete ideological programme, for 
many years ahead, for criticism whose standpoint was bourgeois and which 
attempted to wreck Soviet art. 

The anti-patriot critics set up this theory of theirs, the ‘Hamburg reckon- 
ing’, in opposition to the real and only reckoning existing in our country, the 
Party, popular reckoning which is presented in literature and art by the Party, 
the people and the Socialist state. 

It would be incorrect to think that we are dealing with the programme of 
home-grown aesthetes. No! This is a militant, bourgeois, reactionary pro- 
gramme. It is not an accident that the Communist writer Serafimovich, 
author of “The Iron Flood’ (Zhelezny Potok) ‘is not placed’. It is not acci- 
dental that ‘doubtful’ is applied to Gorky, who, just before this book was 
published returned for good from Capri to Moscow, to his Socialist father- 
land, amid howls from its enemies. Nor was it an accident that the ‘cham- 
pion’ was precisely Khlebnikov, a representative of bourgeois decadence 
which had in him reached the stage of a complete disintegration of personality. 

The most reactionary representatives of present-day western bourgeois 
literature would be delighted to sign today this twenty-year-old programme 
outlined here. 

However, Shklovski is, of course, not our main concern here. The point 
is that this phrase about the second, bourgeois reckoning to be applied to 
Soviet literature has united all the anti-patriot critics, all the critics fighting 
at different stages with different methods against Soviet art. It is not an acci- 
dent that eleven years after the publication of this book, at the All-Union 
Conference of Producers, the report of which when published occupied a 
whole volume, the Leningrad critic M. Yankovski, whose name at present 
appears amongst those persons in Leningrad actively opposing the best plays 
in the Soviet repertory, declared: 

Shklovski says in his book that wrestlers have the following custom: 
Once a year they meet behind closed doors and have a real competition. 
Behind closed doors, with no spectators, the true class of the wrestler is 
established — they fight properly. This is called the ‘Hamburg reckoning’. 
We lack something for this ‘Hamburg reckoning’, we lack competition, we 
lack the thing which would help us to re-appraise certain official values. 
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What, we ask, are these ‘certain official values’? They are the values placed 
by the Party and the people on the productions of Soviet draina and Soviet 
theatrical art. It is proposed to revise this evaluation. From what standpoints? 
From the non-Soviet, anti-patriot standpoints, from the standpoints of 
bourgeois cosmopolitanism. 

It is impossible to consider the harmful activity of cosmopolitanism as 
imited to the spheres of art or science. We must first of all consider what 
cosmopolitanism is politically. The advocacy of bourgeois cosmopolitanism 
is at present advantageous to world reaction, to the instigators of a new war. 
Cosmopolitanism in the policy of the imperialists is an endeavour to weaken 
the patriotic feeling of independence in many countries at once, to enfeeble 
and shackle the peoples of these countries and betray them body and soul to 
the American monopolies. No wonder that the bourgeois propagandists of 
cosmopolitanism in politics have a special hatred for the great land of 
Socialism which is fighting for the sovereignty of all nations, large and small, 
and withstanding all the vain efforts of the imperialists like a rock. Cosmo- 
politanism in art is the endeavour to cut away the national roots and national 
pride, because people whose roots have been cut are easier to remove and sell 
into slavery to American imperialism. 

Cosmopolitanism in art is a denial that peoples and countries have a future 
of their own, and not one built according to the uniform American standard. 
Cosmopolitanism in art is the endeavour to replace Gorky by Sartre, Tolstoy 
by the pornographer Miller, to replace classical art, which ennobles mankind, 
by stupefying Hollywood concoctions. 

Such is cosmopolitanism in art, if we penetrate right to its roots, if we 
fling back the screen on which is written that the power of art is international 
and knows no frontiers, and reveal behind it the endeavour to make the 
power of the dollar international, and to make its buying, or rather its bribing, 
power unlimited. 

The campaign of the cosmopolitans and anti-patriots against Soviet art did 
not, of course, begin yesterday. Throughout the development of Soviet 
literature and art there have been persons carrying out the orders of reactionary 
forces hostile to Soviet society, and acting as agents of these forces on the 
ideological front. The anti-patriot critics have been particularly unrestrained 
lately, taking advantage of the generosity of the decayed liberals. 

However, the uninhibited attempts to mock at the productions of Soviet 
drama at every convenient opportunity have occasionally been successful in 
the past too. 

A characteristic little effort of this kind is the article by V. Gorodinski and 
Y. Varshavski on the play Lenushka by Leonid Leonov, published in Kom- 
somolskaya Pravda in 1946, with the contemptuous title ‘Black Magic’ — an 
article in which they jeered at Leonov, compared him to Zoshchenko, and all 
in order to mock at the patriotic purpose of the play and its characters. 
As early as that, Pravda was obliged to publish a special article on inimical 
methods of criticism. 

The ‘theoretical’ statements of the anti-patriot critics were driving some 
dramatists to write plays in a quite definite spirit pleasing to these critics. 
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The play ‘Conscience’ (Sovest) by the dramatist V. Solovyov is an out- 
standing example of this. This is a play constructed according to coldly 
thought out and cynically applied canons of psychological melodrama, which, 
applied to our way of life in a forced manner, give a painful impression of the 
general falsity of everything which happens in the play. Everything is here — 
intrigue and suicide, the Zinovievite with his waverings and divided soul, 
trivial empty discussions about the future, and the American businessman 
who, you see, as a counter-balance to the wicked German, is conscientiously 
prepared to help build Socialism. This play is distinguished by its cynical 
distortion of our reality, and is, objectively regarded, anti-Soviet in tone, 
being an expression in drama of the theoretical and aesthetic views of the 
anti-patriot critics. 

The Party has come to our aid with its directives of autumn 1946; it assisted 
our literature back to health and helped our drama and theatre forward. 

Now the Party is again assisting us in the solution of the everyday problems 
in the development of literature and art, to clear the enemies of Soviet art 
out of the way, and to move on with even greater energy and success along the 
path marked by the whole policy of the Party and its historic directives on 
ideological matters. 


What we need is not amy kind of self-criticism (wrote Comrade Stalin), 
we need the kind of self-criticism which will raise the cultural level of the 
working-class, will develop its fighting spirit, strengthen its faith in victory, 
multiply its forces, and help it to become the real master of the country. 


The historic directives of the Central Committee of the C.P.S.U.(B.) on 
matters of literature and art, and the precise instructions of the Party regard- 
ing a number of films, plays and prose works, are an example of such criticism, 
instilling party spirit (partiinost) into Soviet art, strengthening our cadres and 
arming our ideological front with a keen fighting weapon. 

Let us recall the affair of the film Nakhimov. The Party criticized the 
authors of this film with reason. They responded to this criticism in Bol- 
shevik fashion and corrected their mistake. Let us recall the affair of the 
film “The Young Guard’ (Molodaya Gvardiya). The Party criticized the 
authors of this film with reason. They corrected their mistake in Bolshevik 
fashion. 

This is the sense and substance of Party criticism, it is Party criticism 
which strengthens the faith of the people in their possibilities, develops their 
fighting spirit and furthers our cause. 

We shall criticize our art from the standpoint of the fight for this art, for 
its development, for its improvement. 

The people expect our drama to think in large categories, in broad concepts, 
in short, we are talking of the civic* style of thought in our art, the style which 
is based on party spirit (partiinost), on faith in the victory of Communism. 

8 gosudarstvenny: the adjective from gosudarstvo=state. The Soviet usage of this 
word follows the western and the classical Marxist meanings (i.e. the apparatus of 
rule and administration), but can include the entire area of social organization. 


present tendency is for the second, broader, sense of the term (as in this case) to occur 
more frequently. 
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What a number of true-to-life subjects is provided for us by our struggle 
to build up Communism, and by our struggle against all the attempts of 
American imperialism to hinder us in this! And is it really only the events of 
foreign politics with which these subjects are interwoven? Have they nothing 
to do with that thin sheet of steel which we are once more producing in 
Zaporozhye, contrary to all the calculations of the American monopolists? 
Is not this tremendous struggle tied up with everything which concerns every 
Soviet person and which brings us nearer the ultimate triumph of Com- 
munism? 

The dramatist must regard even the most apparently routine affairs from 
the comprehensive viewpoint of this comprehensive struggle, this tremendous 
world conflict between the advancing and the dying. 

We face the task of creating a fighting Soviet theory of drama and of 
developing our theatre criticism. 

We must bear in mind that in none of the literary disciplines® in recent 
years has there been so much confusion, so much accumulation of the super- 
fluous and unnecessary, and in many respects absolutely harmful, as in this 
very sphere of dramatic theory. This came about through the hostile efforts 
of the anti-patriot critics, and the scholastic labours of certain sorry cloistered 
critics. 

We ought to consider for a while two problems around which most of the 
harmful confusion and scholasticism have accumulated. 

Firstly, in discussing the principles of Soviet drama, we must mention the 
theory of the absence of conflict in Soviet drama which has been going about 
recently — I would even say skulking about furtively. 

If we consider all the practice of Soviet drama, from Trenev’s Lyubov 
Yarovaya to Sofronov’s ‘In a Certain Town’ (V Odnom Gorode), if we con- 
sider within these limits any outstanding play by a Soviet dramatist — Pogo- 
din’s ‘My Friend’ (Moi Drug), Korneichuk’s ‘The Front’, Leonov’s “The 
Invasion’ (Nashestviye), Surov’s ‘Far from Stalingrad’( Daleko ot Stalin- 
grada), in all these plays there are profound, sharp, serious conflicts, utterly 
repudiating the false theory of the absence of conflict in Soviet drama. 

Where did this theory originate? 

It flourished particularly after the war, when the anti-patriot critics, and 
after them certain placid liberals, who had trailed after them willy-nilly, 
stated in their theoretical profundities that after the war, i.e. with the dis- 
appearance from plays of the external enemy (the German fascist with the 
automatic) and of the ever-present possibility of death for any of the heroes, 
conflicts in Soviet drama came to an end. 

The basis of this false theory was the moral cowardice’® of people who had 
not exerted themselves much during the war, and who after the war tried to 
express fatigue on their physiognomies, who in their slumbrous day-dreams 


® literaturnaya nauka. The term nauka comprises both the rigours of science and the 
disciplines of scholarship. It is usually translated by ‘science’. 

10 kapitulyantstvo: Ushakov’s dictionary gives for kapitulyant ‘a person inclined to 
capitulate, ready to give in at the first sign of danger, incapable of defending any cause 
firmly and manfully’. ‘Defeatism’ implies active working for defeat, and ‘capitula- 
tionism’ is scarcely an English word. 
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envisaged that military collaboration with certain capitalist powers, born of 
the circumstances of the struggle against a common foe, would turn into a 
peaceful post-war idyll. 

Only cowards, dreaming of living in harmony with the militant bourgeois 
ideology, can pretend not to understand how sharp all conflicts existing in 
reality have become at this very time, in the post-war period, when the camp 
of democracy, headed by the Soviet Union, is withstanding the bedevilled 
instigators of a new war. 

If we evaluate each one of our successes, from the smallest to the greatest, 
as one of our regular victories in the struggle against world reaction, if we 
regard each completed piece of construction as a contribution to this struggle, 
and each action, whether voluntary or involuntary, contrary to this as, in the 
last analysis, collaboration with our enemies, how can we speak of the absence 
of conflict in our actual life? No. These conflicts are indeed present every- 
where, from the auditorium divided into silence and applause during the 
speeches of Soviet delegates at the General Assembly, to the little office of 
the district bank director, struggling for discipline in the spending of each 
Soviet ruble against people who have not yet got as far as, or have not wished 
to get as far as, understanding this necessity. 

The second problem, in which there has also been much confusion, and 
to the solution of which our fighting theory of Soviet drama should pay 
special attention, is the problem of the so-called ‘dramatic quality’, ‘interest’. 

The play must of course be interesting to watch. But the very word 
‘interesting’ is not so ossified a word as might appear at first sight. At 
various times this word has contained completely different concepts, because 
the range of interests of our spectator has been completely different. 

And what is the range of interest of our spectator? Is it indeed to be com- 
pared with the interests of the spectator in the capitalist countries, in the pre- 
Revolution Russian theatre, or finally with those of even our theatre twenty 
or even ten years ago? 

This range of interests is changing and broadening together with the 
progress of the Soviet people towards the heights of Communism, and the 
interests themselves are continually becoming more profound and serious, 
and acquiring a deep social meaning. 

‘You are a Party man, and should be interested in everything’, Comrade 
Stalin once said to a subordinate Party leader. 

The Soviet people, both Party members and non-members, are by nature 
interested in everything which concerns the vital business of their lives — i.e. 
the construction of Communism, which is where their heart lies, and is the 
thing by which they live and for which they fight, and not in idiotic tales of 
adultery, at the sight of which the little piggish eyes of the cosmopolitan 
critics and their philistine hangers-on glisten. 

The third problem which faces Soviet drama and theatre criticism is to 
comprehend as a creative artist, use, and, after critical study, portray the 
tremendous wealth we possess, and which we have until now insufficiently 
appreciated — the tremendous heritage of great Russian drama... . 
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